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ABSTRACT 

The effect of successful school practices on 
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business support; and state intervention. Recommendations include 
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identification of successful schools, improved teacher training, 
increasing the priority of early childhood education, use of 
innovative instructional methods and incentives, improved program 
information dissemination, and promotion of family and community 
support programs. The appendix lists the participating schools from 
nine states: California, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 
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In the spring of 1988, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers (CCSSO) Resource Center on 
Educational Equity initiated a project to examine 
successful school practices for children and youth at 
risk of school failure. The objectives of the examina- 
tion were to learn about successful methods of 
educating all children and to determine ways state 
education agencies can encouage and support 
local rchool improvement efforts in elementary and 
middle schools. As our primary source of informa* 
tion, we sought out the insights and advice of school 
faculty and administrators. 

This project, entitled 'Voices from Successful 
Schools," was part of a larger, long-term effort by the 
Council to improve the educational achievement of 
children considered at risk of school failure. In 
November 1 987, the chief state school officers unan- 
imously adopted a policy statement, 'Assuring 
School Success for Students At Risk,* whk:h called 
for high school graduatton tor virtually all students by 
the year 2000. The Council also released a model 
statute to show how states might guarantee quality 
educatkxkal services to children and a report on 
current state activities in this area, 'Chiklren At Risk: 
The Work of the States." 

Since the release of these documents, the Council 
has initiated a series of efforts to implement its 
recommended educatk>nal guarantees for students 
at risk. The Council's efforts have included both an 
examinatkxi of proposals to restructure schools and 
an analysis of new research about the nature of 
learning. 

At the Council's Annual Meeting in November 1 989, 
CCSSO adopted a guMing statement, "Restructur- 
ing Schools: A Policy Statement of the Council of 
Chief State School Otftoers." At the same meeting 
the Council released two reports: 'Success fa All in 
A New Century: A Report by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers on Restructuring Educatk)n'' 
and 'Family Support, Educatkxi, and Involvement: 
A QukJe for State Action.* 

School restructuring research and initiatives have 
focused on several educatk>nai varicMes, including 
school governance, the nature and organization of 
curriculum and instruction, new professional roles 
for educators, and accountability for student perfor- 
mance. The Councirs Voices from Successful 
Schools project examined each of these tactors in 
visits and kiterviews with school personnel around 
the country . The project had a unkjue role in the work 
of the Council. It informed our research on school 
restructuring with both data and opinions drawn 



directly from schools and school districts. We 
learned from school staff how each issue related to 
school restructuring and how improved educational 
outcomes for disadvantaged children had been ad- 
dressed in their buikiings. 

Many people are responsible for the success of this 
project. First and foremost are the students and staff 
of the schools we visited. 

At the Coundl of Chief State School 0»icers, the 
project was conceived and cKrected by Cynthia Q. 
Brown, Director of the CCSSO Resouce Center on 
EducatkKial Equity. Ellen Bach provided day-to-day 
management and was primarily responsible for the 
final synthesis and analyses of indivkiual school visit 
reports ar)d fa authaship of this monograph. She 
waked with detailed reports written by Resource 
Center on-site reviewers-Ellen Bach, Eileen 
Bergsman, Cynthia Q. Brown, Barbara Qomez, 
Christopher Harris, Jane Kratovil, Julia Lara, Qlenda 
Partoe, Darlene Saunders, and Burton Taykx. Ann 
Samuel and Barbara West provkied vital support to 
this effort. 

Enthusiasts and crucial assistance was contributed 
by the chief state school officers and their staff in 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia Several state staff accompanied CCSSO 
Resouce Center staff on the visits: Alicia Ramirez 
Brewer of California, Rtehard E. Lappert of Connec- 
tk:ut, Miriam Padreda of Fkxrkia, Dean Frost and 
Shelby Boudreaux of Louisiana, Carol Reed and 
Phyllis Sunshine of Maryland, Nancy Haas and 
Newnan Brown of MkiNgan, and Gary Ledebur of 
Pennsylvania 

Spedai thanks are given to Sharon Franz of the 
Academy for Educatk)nal Devek)pment, Jolm GkxxJ- 
iad Gtf the University of Washington, Asa Milliard of 
Geagia State UnTversity, Scott Miller of the Exxon 
Educatk)n Foundatk)n, and Robert Slavki of Johns 
Hopkins University who helped us design this project 
andpros^dedguklancefiyboutwfiatwernightfind in 
the schools we visited and how to interpret these 
findings. 

Rnatly, we are deeply grateful to the Exxon Educa- 
tkx) Foundation and the Charles Stewart Mott Foun- 
dation fa providing the critk^al and timely finandsi 
assistance fa this Council Initiative for students at 
risk of school failure. The views expressed, howeva, 
are not necessarily those of these Foundations. 
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INTRODUCTION 



American public school students must learn more to 
prepare for the 21st century. Natfonal studies and 
international comparisons have documented tNs ob- 
servation repeatedly. 

Many Ixoadsccto efforts have been undertaken at 
the state and local levels to raise achievement of all 
students t)eyond basic literacy and numeracy to 
improved levels of student comprehension, reason- 
ing, and expression. The states have initiated many 
of these activities in concert with local districts and 
schools. 

The Council of Chief State School Officers places 
specisi emphasis on the urgency of meeting the 
challenges of those young people placed at risk of 
not graduating from high school. We are deeply 
troubled that children benefit inequitably from our 
current educatkxial system. As the National Assess- 
ment of Educattonal Progress has concluded, 

It is clear that in America, children from some 
groups are less likely to become literate than are 
children from others. Black children, Hispante 
chikiren, children Hying in disadvantaged urban 
communities, and those whose parents have tow 
levels of educatton are at parScul&r risk for future 
educattonal failure. Further, once these chiklren 
begin their schooling at a disadvantage, they are 
unlikely to catch up (Applebee, et. al., p. 28). 

The Council is also deeply concerned about that 
group of youngsters who are seriously underachiev- 
ing even though they graduate from high school. 
These students are disproportk)nately minority eixI 
living in poverty. 



In the report that folk)ws, we discuss our exploratton 
over 18 months of successful schools with large 
concentratkxis of at-risk students. We have con- 
cluded that successful schools have: 

• dramatk:ally improved and sustaned student 
achievement with students dea)onstrating 
capacity totWnk, reason, and apply the 
knowledge they have gained; and 

• afuil distributfon of Wgh performance among 
all subgroups-minority, nonminority, those 
of chikJrer from low-income families, and 
those of chikiren from families whose home 
language is not English.^ 

Too few schools demonstrate these characteristics. 
It is imperative to examine with care and specifteity 
schools that are well down the road to success in 
reaching them and to convey the findings to others 
who will find guidance in them. We have tried to do 
this in our descriptive snapshots and analyses of the 
schools we visited. 

The Council's work in discovering the keys to suc- 
cessful schools is only beginning. We intend to con- 
tinue our search through review of new res^rch 
findings and more on-site visits. This is the first in a 
series of reports we expect to make about what we 
have seen and heard, our conclustons to date, and 
initial recommerKiations. 



*With regard to this second goal, we are seeking for 
all groups of students, at a minimum, a range of 
performance similiar to ttial achieved by mWdle-in- 
come white students. Cunrently, poor cNldren and 
most minority-group cNldren tend to have a large 
proportion of k>w achievers, a limited proportkx) of 
average achievers, and very few high achievers. 
Unless a group has a dtetribiAkxi of achievement 
that fi^oaches the distribution of the majority 
popdrtfon, it wHI be difficult for that group to join the 
mainstream fully. 
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The Voices from Successful Schools project Includ- 
ed several activities^ each designed to contritxjte to 
an expkxalion of how some schools positively affect 
the educational outcomes c4 disadvarteged stu- 
cients--the students on whom so many schools and 
teachers are tempted to give up. Many education, 
political, and txjsiness leaders repeatedly have 
declared that we do, in fact, know how to educate all 
children. The task is to muster the resources to txing 
this about. CCSSO staff memt)ers went to school 
staff memt)ers to find out how they had made this 
happen. 

The Voices from Successful Schools project in- 
cluded three methods of investigation: review of 
recent research, consultation with academk; ex- 
perts, and on-site study of exemplary schools. The 
last of these was the centerpiece of our effort-a 
sories of visits to 19 elementary and i^niddle schools 
deemed successful t)y either researcfiers or state 
educatkx) agency staff. CCSSO Resouce Center 
on Educatkxiai Equity staff memt)ers received train- 
ing in conducting these site visits, and all staff merrv 
t)ers visited schools. The schools included: 

California 

CaMn Simmons Junia High School, Oakland 
GarfieM Elementary School, Stockton 
Eastman Avenue Elementary School, Los 
Angeles 

Connecticut 

Silver Lane Elementary School, East Hartford 
Florida 

Charles Drew Elementary School, Dade County 
(Miami) 

Olympia Heights Elementar\' School, Dade 
County (Mi&mO 

Louisiana 

Medard Hilaire Nelson EtementarySchool, New 
Orleans 

Maryland 

Columt)ia Park Elementary School, Prince 
George's County 



Freetown Elementary School, Anne Arundel 
County 

George Q. Kelson Elementary School, Baltimore 
Michigan 

Academic Academy, Benton Hartxx 
HutchinsMkkfi^ School, Detroit 

New York 

Central Park East II Elementary School, New 
York City 

Clara Barton Elementary School (P.S. #2), 
Rochester 

Chester Dewey Elementary School (P.S. #14), 
Rochester 

Pennsyhfaina 

Madison Elementary School, Pittstxirgh 
Verner Elementary School, Veroria 

Virginia 

Francis Scott Key Elenoertary School, Arlington 
Willard Model Elementary School, Norfolk 



(In the Appenoix are the school addresses, phone 
numt)ers, and names of the principals at the time of 
our visits.) 

Our visits to schools were divided into two phases. 
First, Ccmcil staff visited schools in neart)y states, 
including Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 
During the second phase of the project, we chose 
states with schools recomt nendea to us t>y school 
improvement experts. We requested additional 
recomnoendatkKis of schools from the chief state 
school offk^ ki those states. We limited the num- 
t)er of states so that we couM visit mae than one 
school per state to get a fiava for the varied roles a 
state educatk)n agency might play in school im- 
provement efforts. 

Schools were visited t)y a staff nf)emt)er from the 
CCSSO Resource Center along with a s^ate educa- 
tkxi agency representative designated tjy the cNef 
state school officer in each state. The site visK tean 1 
spent one day in the school, speaking with the 
principal, teachers, other staff members, parents, 
and students. In most cases, the team also met for 
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a short time wrth the (Sstrict superintended or other 
cfistrict staff. 

Site visit teams collected data about the student 
t)ody, staff, and community of the school; innovabve 
aspects of the school program; mechanisms for 
implementing improvements; staff roles and training; 
the involvement of parents, the school district, and 
outside organizations or agencies; school atmos- 
phere; sources of funding; methods of determining 
success or failure of students and of the overall 
scnool program; and, when possit)le, standardized 
test score data 

A second aspect of this project was a review by 
Resource Center staff of research on successful 
school practices for dteadvantaged children. This 
included John GkxxJIdtfs A Place Called School : 
working papers commissioned the National Cen* 
ter on Education and the Economy; the work of the 
National Governors' As30ciatk)n on sctxx>l restruc- 
turing; and articles by James Comer on ttie im- 
plementation of the "Corner Process" in New Haven 
public schools, by Reginald Clark on what minority 
students ne^tf in order to succeed in school, and by 
Rex Brown of the Education Commisskxi of the 
States about teaching higher order thinking skills. 

The Votees from Successful Schools project was 
also enhanced by workshop sessions between 
Council staff and experts on school improvement. 
These included: 

John Goodlad, Professor and Directa, Center for 
Educatkxial Renewal, University of Washington; 

Asa Milliard, Fuller E. Callaway Professor, Depart- 
ment of Educational Foundations, College of 
EducatkKi, Georgia State University; 

Robert Slavin, Director of the Eementary School 
Program, Center on Elemantary and Middle 
Schools, The Johns Hopkins University. 

Our goal was to find successful school practk)es for 
chikiren at risk, and we defined successful schools 
according to the guarantees propel by CCSSO in 
its 1987 polk7 statement These guarantees are: 

• An education program of the quality avail- 
able to students who atter^ school with high 
rates of secondary school graduates. The 
program should be supplemented by educa- 
tk>n servtees that are integrated with the 
regular program and are necessary for the 
student to meke progress toward high 
school gi'aclu8tk)n and to graduate. 



« Enrollment in a school whk?h demor^rates 
substantial and sustained student progress 
whk:h leads at least to gradudtkxi from high 
school. 

« Enrollment in a school with an appropriately 
certified staff whfch has continuous profes- 
sional devek)pment. 

« Enrollmef It in a school with systemattoally 
designed and delivered instructkxi of 
derTKXistrable effectiveness, and with ade- 
quate and up-to<iate learning technok)gies 
and materials of proven value. 

• Enrollment in a school with safe and function- 
al facilities. 

• A parent and early childhood development 
program beginning kiealty for chikJren by 
age three, txit no later than age four. 

« A written guide for teaching and learning for 
each student, prepared with and approved 
by the student and parents, whk^h maps the 
path to high school graduation. 

• A pro^^am for participation of families as 
partners in learning at home and at school 
as their children proceed toward Ngh school 
graduation. 

• Effective supporting health and social ser- 
vices to overcome corxlitions whk:h pit the 
student at risk of failing to graduate from 
high school. 

• Educatkx) information about students, 
schools, school distrk:ts, and the states to 
enable identifk^on of students at risk and 
to report on school conditknis and perfbr* 
mance. The infbTmatkxi must be suffk^ient to 
let one know whether the above guarantees 
are being met and to provkle a basis for 
kx:al and state polk:ies to improve student 
and school performance. 

• Procedures by whteh students and parents 
or their representatives can be assured 
these guarantees are met. 

Not all schools exNbited every one of these traits of 
the "successful school.* However, the guarantees 
were our benchmark of wtiat to look for in Ngh- 
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achieving schools. In most cases schools were 
working toward these goals if they had not yet 
achieved them. 

It is important to note that most of the schools we 
studied had not always provided highly effective 
educational services. They had worlced their way tip 
to their current standards of perfbrnnance, and we 
were anxious to learn atxHJt this path to improve- 
ment. Our goa! was to convey to otiM state school 
officers and their staff information about how schools 
improve and to encourage state support for local 
school improvement efforts. 

The txxiy of the raport t>egins with an examination 
of how and why schools identified the need to 
change. Who called upon a school to improve its 
services? What kinds of evaluations served as the 
basis fa this deciskxi? What concfitkxis in a school 
reflected a need fa improvement? 

The report then examines how schc Is actually 
changed. It discusses specifk: types of strategies 
and arenas fa improvement, including school 
management, instructional strategies, student as- 
sessment, staff training, parent involvement, 
strategies fa early intervention, and the reaganiza- 
tkxi of categaicai programs. 

In the final sectton, we take a ctoser look at how 
states assisted kx:al school improvement efforts. 
Fromtheseobservatkxis, wedeveloped recommen- 
dations fa chief state school offk:ers and state 
education agency staff memt)ers abou avenues 
they might pursue in an effort to instigate a support 
kx:al school improvement. 

A. OUR IDIOSYNCRATIC CHOICE OF 
SCHOOLS 

We t3egan our research with \he assumptkxi that, as 
Asa Hilliard told us, virtually every community con- 
tains an excellent school. Our challenge was to find 
excellent schools in uriOan corrmunities which en- 
rolled high percentages of chikJren from fow-income 
families and to learn atxxX f icw other schools might 
achieve this degree of success. In ader to find 
schools, we requested recommendations from 
school improvement experts and from chief state 
school offk^ers. 

The experts we spoke with, such as John Goodlad 
and Hilliard, told us many s(^xx)ls were implement- 
ing effective programs without signifteant interven- 
tkxi from other agencies. As Hilliard put it, these 
were not 'maglcai'' schools* They were simply 
schools where administrators and faculty were com- 
mitfed to educating chiMren and worked together to 
achieve this goal. We hoped the staff of such schools 



wouM help IIS determine how other schools could 
become equally successful without inadinate sup- 
port from the district a state. 

We also expected tofind school staff members who, 
from their own experience, could help us 
hypothesize ways in whtoh states coukJ support 
school improvement efforts. We hoped, addrtkxially, 
to find schools that had received such assistance 
from estate education agency a kx^al school district 
and coukJ serve as models of stat^distrtot^school 
coiMbaatkxi to improve servtees fa disadvantaged 
ChikJren. 

Contrary to our expectatkxrts, most of the schools we 
visited had received a significant amount of outside 
assistance. This probably was due, at least in part, 
to the fact that they had intaacted mae extensively 
with outskie agencies, were better kncwn and, there- 
fae, had been recommended to us. Virtually all the 
schools we visited had been kientified by either state 
educatkxi agency staff members a experts on kx^ai 
school improvement. They tended to know about a 
school because it had implemented a special pro- 
gram supported by the state educatkxi agency a 
devefoped by the academte expert. Thus, the school 
had been receiving assistance from outside the "nor- 
mal' sources of support. In the cases where this was 
not true, the schools were either kientified for us by 
distrtot level staff a through the recommendatkxi of 
an academk: a polk^ expert who had "discovered* 
them. 

The schools we chose to visit dkJ not each meet a 
full set of rigaous, objective evaluation criteria Al- 
though we examined fectors such as test scaes and 
attendance in developing our list of schools, we dkJ 
not discard schools simply because they failed to 
meet a specific level of success accading to these 
measurements. Our identification and chotee of 
schools were somewhat klosyncratk: and impres- 
sionistk:, largely because in the first phase of visits 
we wanted to see various *kinds* of schools and 
programs (e.g., school-based management, bilin- 
gual education, earty childhood educatton). There- 
fore, our criteria coukJ not be overly specific a 
restrk^tive. 

We cM visit schools where student performance had 
been increasing, and many were the best in their 
distrkAs. Very few schools, perhaps only one, hew- 
ever, had students who wae achieving at the full 
range or levels-inctuding th3 degree of excellence 
generally found only in $uburt>an schools. In many 
of the schools with bnproved student achievement, 
the fowest perfoming students had made remark- 
eUe progress, butthe very best students remained 
far behind the top students ki othei school dtetricts. 
This was a greet disappointment. 
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Another factor in our choice of schools was our 
discov6(7 that definitk)ns of 'succor 
schools and related agendee. In many cases, state 
education agencies and othe; experts recom- 
mended schools that only recently had begun to 
implernent changes and shew signs of improvernent. 
An importanllesson of our visits was that for many 
in the field of education, these signs of improvement 
are eqinated with success. We l}elieve that innova- 
tive programs alone are not enough to merit the label 
'successful sctiod.* IHowever, in some cases we dkl 
visit these schools, and ou findings sAxxjt them are 
included in this report. TThis, ou insights dboiA 
schools successtuily educating dteadvantaged stu- 
dents were in some instances a result of comparing 
them with schools still working hard to improve. 

B. DEMOGRAPHICS AND STUDENT 
MOBILITY 

The demographics of a school's student txxiy 
weighed very heavily in ou choice of schools to visit. 
We were anxious to learn atx)ut schools which were 
providing excelleit educational services to low-in- 
come studerrts, primarily in url^an areas. Every 
school we '/isited had a high percentage of students 
eligit)le for free a reduced price lunch, a measure of 
low-income a poverty; in most cases, this was true 
for the vast nfiajority of students in a schoc' Alltxit 
twooftheschoolsweviJitedhadamaijority minority 
student txxly. Most schools enrolled primarily biack 
students; two were mostly Hispanic. The schools 
varied in size from approximatdy 200 to more than 
600 students. 

A great concern of staff in many schools was the 
degree of mobility their students experienced. 
Teachers most frequently mentioned this prot)lem, 
citing the numt)er of studants that entered and leR 
their class over the course of one year. For example, 
it was not unusual for a teacher to have put 54 
student names on the dass roster l)y Christmas-in 
a class that never exceeded 32 students at one time. 
Teachers universaily complained that the lack of 
continuity had a severely negative effect on 
students* learning. 

The degree of student motility at some of the 
scN^ols we visited was truly astounding. In one year, 
Cla'a Barton Elementary School in Rochester, New 



York gained 266 students CixJ lost 255 students. 
This was out of a total school enrollment of 685 
students. A school in Prince George's County, 
Maryland had a student rrobility rate of more than 
<50%. In mafty cities we visited, families moved fre- 
quently t)ecause their housing l3ecame unaffbr- 
dable. School officiais toM us that students often 
transferred within one school dtetrict and ultimately 
returned to their original school, at least for a time. 

John Goodlad told us that student mobility was 
closely correlated to student failure. If a cNId movec 
twk:e in one year, the likelihood of school feilure is 
extraordinarily high, even if other negative factas 
such as poverty are absent. School staffs recog- 
nized this fact and had sought numerous ways of 
reducing the consequences of a factor they coul d not 
control. One school distrk:t decided to use the same 
textbooks in eveiy school so that students woukl 
have continuity in their learning materials. Teachers 
in Stockton, California wanted to adopt a plan by 
whteh students, throughout their schooling, wouk) be 
bused to the school in which they had aiginaily 
enrolled. This optkxi was an extremely expensive 
one, however, and there seemed little likelihood it 
would be implemented. The Benton Harbor, 
MteNgan school district estciblished the Academic 
Academy, whteh enroOed chikJ^an in grades 1 to 3 
who already had experienced school failure. These 
chikiren were bused to the school from throughout 
the dtetrtot, and their school attendance and perfor- 
mance, therefore, were ncA as strongly affected by 
family mobility. 

The problems resulting from high rates of studertt 
mobility were menttoned by countless numbers of 
school offk)ials, and few had found satisfactory solu- 
tions. Some school districts are working to improve 
their systems for collecting and maintaining data on 
students so they can more effectively transfer per- 
tinent inlcxmatton to the varkxis schools at wNch the 
students enroll. 

Nonetheless, there is no resec^chthat indicates how 
to get a full distribution of performance for students 
who move frequently a fa student bodies of schools 
that have high mobility rates. In many cities, 
educatcfs report average sti:dent turnover rates in 
the 30-50% per year range. There is an urgent need 
for research and polk:y analysis to address thte 
challenge If the goal of educatk)nal success for aU 
chikiren is to be reached. 



II. INITIATION: WHY AND HOW SCHOOLS 
BEGAN TO CHANGE 
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A. IMPETUS FOR CHANGE: WHERE 
DOES IT COME FROM? 



There was no single type of person or organization 
acting as the prinwy agent of change in the ma^ 
of schools we visited. In virtually every instance, the 
successful implementation of change required par- 
ticipation by many persons, including those kx)th 
within and outside the school. Although a comt)ina- 
tion of school-t)es6d and extra-school resources 
was usually necessary to implement ctange, there 
was no "magic mix' required to achieve success. 
These combinations varied from school to school. 

In some cases, the impetus for Improvement came 
from within tho school, cfton through a new principal. 
U nder the leadership of a new and energetic loader, 
the school staff began working to improve the 
school, and as part of their efforts, they sought 
assistance from the cfistrict, from parents, from com- 
munity-based organizatiais, from social services 
agencies and from other gnxips that could somehow 
support the school's efforts with children. Thus, in 
most Instances where change was generated from 
within the school building, some outside assistance 
was solicited and provided in response to this ac- 
tivity. 

For example, a new principal at Madison Elementary 
School in Pittsburgh seemed to light a fire in the 
faculty. Her primary tool was Inservice teacher train- 
ing, a/xi she performed much of the training herself. 
TTie principal and staff worked together with eKisting 
school resources to improve teaching and other 
servtees and to buHd niotivatk)n and involvement 
among chlkJren and parents. Madison was not tar- 
geted for special support from the dtetrkl However, 
it is important to note that the Pittsburgh school 
system is attempting systemwide reforms in the 
educaiton of at-risk children and has an especially 
strong capacity for providing teacher training. The 
principal at Madteon took full advantage of this 
resotrce. 

Columbia Park Elementary School In Prince 
George's County, Maryland pro/ides another ex- 
anfiple of kriprGvenients initiated by a new principal 
and enhanced by disliict resouces. Very early in her 
tenure, the new principal of Columbia Park Elemen- 
tary decided to implement the 'Comer Process' of 
school planning and management, whteh she had 
learned about at a distrkA-sponsored presentation 
by Dr. James Comer of University. Staff and 



parents at ottier schools in the dtetrict were receiving 
training in the Comer Process, and although Coiunrh 
bia Park Benientary School was not officially desig- 
nated eligible to participate in this trakiing, the 
principal and a few staff and parents were able to 
take part. One year into implementatton of this 
model, the distrk:t provkied addWonal funds and 
other support because of the school's status as a 
nondesegregated school (it was impossible to 
desegregate the school due to geographic Ikntta- 
tk)ns). The prindpd at Cokjmbia Park tokf us that 
these addWortal resources made it easier to Imple- 
ment the Comer M odel, but the success of the model 
was by no means dependent upon addrtionci resour- 
ces. 

It is important to note also that some of the improve- 
ment in the program at Columbia Park Elementary 
School seenrMXl directly attributable to kmovatkxis 
implen}ented at the dtetrk:t level by a new superin- 
tendent of schools. Schools in Prince George's 
County had recently been required, by the dtetrict , to 
impierrient tenets of the EffectK^ Schools research. 
Thus, improvements were taking place on many 
fronts ani through the kiitiaiive of both the principal 
and superintendent The principal commented that 
strong leadership from the superintendent had been 
helpful to her in implementing new programs, and a 
representative from the central offk:e repeatedly at- 
tributed the improvement in student performance at 
Columbia Park Elementary to the leadership of the 
prirKipai. 

In the above cases and many others, we found that 
a talented prindpal was able to prompt improve- 
ments in a school and to tap into resouces from 
outskte sources. TTiesa principals were generally 
effective motivators and were Mghiy regarded by 
school faculty* The advent of a new prkxlpel was 
frequently seen by teachers as being at the root of 
change In a school. However^ a new and effecfive 
principal was not the only catalyst for change in the 
schools we visited 

In a number of other cases, opportunity to partk^ipate 
in an improvement program was offered to the 
school by an outskto agent such as the school 
distrtot, state educatton agency, or communKy or- 
ganizatk)a TNs opportunity acted as an incentive to 
the school's admlntetratton and staff to work toward 
improvemdnts. Although the knpetus for change in 
these cases came from outskle the school, ttis out- 
side agent was never, uMmately, the primary source 
of change. The key to success in these sxarvipies 




was the ability and willingness of school administra- 
tion axl faculty to use the addttional resources 
provided from outside the school to initiale and sup- 
port fundamental changes in the school. We did not 
find schools in Vr'hich fundaments change could be 
attributed to any agent other than school staff mem- 
bers. Outside organizations effectively seived as 
impetus for improvement, but not as the cNef im- 
plernenters of change. 

We visited one school which served as an example 
of a failed attempt to implement sustained improve- 
ments. At this school, an outside community or- 
ganization played the primary role in loth initiating 
and implementing improvement efforts. TTie pro- 
gram was directed by staff from the outside or- 
ganization, and its most important component was a 
summer reading program. Only some of the regular 
schcd-year teacherstaught in the summer programi 
and only a portion of the school's student body was 
enrolled. Events in this school suggested that the 
lacK of a stronger involvement by school staff and 
the superficial nature of changes implemented in the 
regular school prc^^am resulted in a failure to voake 
lasting improvements. The school staff was en- 
thusiastic about the program, believing that teaching 
had improved and that the program generally was of 
great benefit to students. However, despite this staff 
support and positive outcomes for students, there 
was evidence ttiat when the community aganization 
withdrew its help, the innovative aspects of the pro- 
gram ceased to be pdrt of the school's instructional 
program. 

The concern about the iacl( of the program's lasting 
effect was expressed by several staff members. 
Factors contributing to the concern include: insuffi- 
cieri length of intervention by the community or- 
ganization (three years); limitations imposed on 
instructional improvements by state regulations; the 
narrow focus on reacfing instruction when students 
needed access to a broad array of academic and 
nonacademic services; and the principal's lack of 
power and urrwillingness to share control of the 
school's management with teactiers and staff. 
Another f actoi contributing to the short life-span of 
improvements in this school may have been that the 
intervention came from an agency outside the school 
system or state govemiDent That is, assistance was 
not provided by an agency "married" to the school 
by law or custom, so the relationship was not per- 
manent. In fact, district staff were unfamiliar with the 
program. 

Clara Barton Elementary School in Rochester, New 
York offers an ilkistratton of a very dWferent set of 
events, in whteh some of the impetus for charige 
came from outskiethe school, but credtt for improve- 
ments is very clearly due to the school staff. Clara 



Barton Elementary was Wentified as a tow-perform- 
ing school by the New York Educatton Department. 
Although the school staff say knprovements in the 
school dready had begun because of effective team 
work among faculty and administrators, the kien- 
tificatfon likely added knpelus to efforts toward im- . 
provement. Once the need was recognized, virtually^ 
all the successes acNeved by the school in its ser- 
vices fa disadvantaged chiklren were initiated and 
provWed through the school's regular resources 
without addrttonal support from the district or state. 

An dliance anong Silver Lane Elementary School 
in East Hatford, Connecttout, the East Hartford 
school system, and the Connecticut Department of 
Education provides an example of perhaps the most 
complex and comprehensive school improvement 
partnership we saw. All three players had a hand in 
instigating change at Silver Lane Elementary, and all 
three agendes continue to contribute to its present 
success and ongoing improvement. Six years ago, 
the principal of Silver Lane Elementary School in 
East Hartford, Connectk^ut, attended a presentatton 
by the state educatkxi agency on implementir^ the 
tenets of the Effective Schools research devefoped 
by Ron Edmonds. Lany Lezotte, and others. After 
the presentation, the district superintendent invited 
any interested principals to approach Nm about 
implernenting the process at their schools. Silver 
Lane's principal immedtately indteated to the super- 
intendent his interest in the state's program. Since 
that time, the school, the distnct, and the state have 
worked hand in hand to improve educattoncri and 
related services at Sib ir Lane Elementary, which is 
now natfonally known an "eff«»nive school." 

Thus, the pattern among the successful schools we 
visited was a combination of school-based and 
extra-school contributions to improvement efforts. 
However, within this pattern, there were tremendous 
variations from school to school, with each situatton 
involving a different degree of outstoe intervention. 
We found that r Ithough an outside agent could pro- 
vide the impeti i for school improvement-and this 
was frequeritly the case-the mosX important players 
in school improvement efforts were the school ad- 
ministratton and faculty. Or as one observer nc«ed, 
virtually anyone could pull the trigger at the starting 
gate, but only the school staff couM successfully run 
the race. For this reason, many school knprovement 
plans called for staff training and team-bulking as 
one of the very earliest steps toward success. 

Finally, we must qualify our comments about effec- 
tive iDethods for instigaling change in schools by 
admitting that although it is relatively easy to ex- 
onine how improvemer«s were initiated, it is very 
difftouKtodetermine whether thechange initiated wiH 
ultimately result in substantial improvement. Few 
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schools-and not aU of those we visHed-have com- 
pieieiy impiemenidd new efforts to improve their 
school program, and even fewer of these have 
evaluated the results of their efforts. The schools we 
visited had each eKperimented with new methods of 
providing quality education. Some had t)egun im- 
plementing fundamental changes in management or 
instruction a numt)6r of years ago and their improve- 
ments werewell-estat)l!shed. Otherswereonly in the 
early stages of making improvements. Therefore, 
although we we& a able to compare the methods by 
which schools initiated change, we could rarely 
make final judgments about the relative success of 
their efforts. 

B. ASSESSING SCHOOL PERFOR- 
MANCE: HOW DID SCHOOLS 
KNOW THEY NEEDED TO IM- 
PROVE? 

Tied very closely lo the issue of how schools got 
started on the road to improvement are questkxis 
about how school staff realized performance 'vas 
inadequate and in what specifk: areas improv^.fient 
was needed. We found that school principals, 
teachers, state educatk>n agency representatives, 
and district superintendents across the country 
referred to the same bask: criteria in describing the 
poor performance of their schools prior to im- 
plementing improvements: tew student test scores, 
poor attendance (although this is a less dramatic 
problem in elementaiy schools than in the higher 
grades), high suspension rales, and a negative 
school atm'^sphere experienced by students, 
teachers, and parents. 

In most cases, school personnel were aware that 
improvement was needed. Nearly every school had 
owned up to the fact that chikJren were not learning 
and changes needed to be made; veiy 1m schools 
waited for an oulskJe agent to identify tNs for them. 
However, a number of school principals toM us ttiere 
had been problems with teachers who believed k>w- 
income, m xyity children from single-parent homos 
simply dki not have the same capacity fa learning 
as other cNldrea Thus, acknowledging a school's 
poor performance was only the first step. Faculty 
also had to recognize the possibility of increasing 
student success. 

Schools undertool: a second and more formal k^/el 
of evaluation to determine wtiat specific improve- 
ments should be made and hew they shoukJ be 
implemented. This evaluatkxi tended to be very 
complex, and it varied from s(^KX)l to school. Inrnany 
schools, the recognitkxi ttiat improvements were 
needed motivated the institutkxi of school^based 



management. Then, theschooi*s managementteam 
completed t^ie second stage of the evaiuatkxi on 
behalf of the full vchool community. 

For example, at Columbia Park Elementary School, 
a new principal found the school in disarray. TTiere 
had been a tremendous amant of turnover, and 
nearly every member of the school faculty would be 
new at the beginning of the principal's first school 
year. The principal herself was filling her first assign- 
ment in that role. She had heard a presentation 
about James Comer's model of school-besed plan- 
ning and management and deckledto implement the 
model at Columbia Park Elementary School. Thus, 
the new principal largely was responsible fa com- 
pleting a preliminary, informal evaluation of the 
school and for taking the first steps toward improve- 
ment. 

Columbia Park Elementary established a School 
Planning and Management Team al the beginning 
of the school year. With the establishment of tNs 
team, which consisted of faculty members and 
parents, the principal gave up sole authority for 
deciskxKnakirig about the school. That authority was 
shared by all memt)er& of the team, and the team 
evaluated school performance and set sfDpropriate 
goals based on student test scores, attendance 
levels, and other data and indk:ators of success or 
failure. In tliis way, a system was established to 
ensure that a detailed and ongoing assessment is 
completed by members of theschod community and 
used as the t>asis lor plannirig. 

A few schools, upon recopnizing inadequacy in their 
performance, chose to parUcipate in an assessment 
and improvement process sponsored by an outskie 
group such as the state education agerKy. It is 
important to note that in the most successful of these 
instances, the school staff hivited the interventkxi 
from the state a other supportive aganizatk)n. In 
these cases, the comprehensive school assessment 
was done by state educatkxi agency staff members 
through questk>nnaires and interviews with school 
staff members. This type of assessnoent had the 
advantage of involving a large majority of the school 
comr jriity in the process of evaluating the school 
sincu opkions v^e sdtofted from virtiidly aU staff, 
from parents, aixi from some students. However, 
school staff members and parents were more pas- 
sive partkHpants In this type of assessment process, 
especially In cases where the state educatk)n agen- 
cy staff members not only collected but interpreted 
the informatk)n. Although fai these cases assess- 
ment was completed by an outskie agency, aschod 
management team was eventually formed and 
charged with devek)plng, or at least knplementing, 
the improvements that grew from information col- 
lected about the school's performance. 
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For example, at the invitation of the Stockton Unified 
School D^rict» the California Department of Educa- 
tion sponsored a detail^ assessment of Garfield 
Elementary School provided t)y an outside consult- 
ing firm. The firm intervi6W(9d virtually all memt)ers 
of the school communityi performed a compute; 
analysis of this information, and provided ■ol)jective' 
data on the assets and needs of tlie school. This 
analysis also ranked the defk:iencies found in the 
school program from least to most severe. A school 
management team was formed to implement chan- 
ges according to the outcomes of tNs analysis. State 
education agency staff memt)ers told us the ot3jec- 



tive nature of the computer analysis made U easier 
for school staff to 'buy into" the set of prforitles 
estcMished. However, cMhough this was somewhat 
true at GarfieW Elementary School, teachers at 
another CalifonHa school using this process of as- 
sessment complained that school staff had no mean- 
ingful role in the process. 

In the area of assessing a school's strengths and 
weaknesses, outskie organlzatfons coukJ again pro- 
vide usefol assistance. An important key to success 
for tNs assistance is that it avoid being overly 
prescriptive. 



III. now DID St IIOOl S IMPROVE? 



The following is a discussion of arenas of and 
strategies for improvement undertaken t>y the 
schools we visited. This second section t)egins with 
the two most crucial bxols of school activity: 
management and instruction (not necessarily in 
order of importance). These are foHowed by discus- 
sions of somewhat narrower areas of school activity, 
including early intervention, parent involvement, 
categorical programs, student assessment, staff 
training, and community support. 

A. MANAGEMENT 



1 . School-Based Management Teams 

Most of the schools we visited had implemented 
some form of school-based nnarYagement. Among 
the 1 4 schools with a schootwide reform (rather than 
efforts on special education, bilingual education, or 
early childhood programs not offered on a school- 
wide basis), 10 schools had instituted management 
teams or conmittees within the school. 

There are myriad definitions and models of school- 
based management. Qer^erally, this term is used to 
describe a school management system in which 
decisionmal<ing is shared by multiple members of 
the administration and faculty (and sometimes 
parents), and a substantial amount of authority for 
dpcisionmaking is shifted from a local education 
agency to the school site. The areas of authority, 
such as finances^ curriculum, training, and hiring, 
vary among sites and models. 

a. Team Composition 

We found more similarities than differences among 
the management teams in terms of their purpose, 
membership, and power. In many cases, the prin- 
cipal initially appointed the team. Each team in- 
cluded both teachers and administrators. Two teams 
also included parents, and in some districts we 
visited, students sat on management teams at the 
high school level (we did not visit high schools). 
Teams met on a monthly or binxxithiy basis. 

b. Issues Addressed (Jurisdiction) 

Most management teams addressed a wide range 
of topics, including school cHmale, parent involve- 
ment, fund?ng and use of resources, staff hiring, 
overall and individual student progress, specific 
school activities and cunricuiar and instructional is- 



sues. In some cases, teams jumped right into the 
nrK)st difficult issues. In others, teams first cut their 
teeth on plarviing specific events for the schools. 
Where school teams spent little time on issues of 
instruction, the staff explained to us that the team 
was new and still compledng basic tasks, such as 
developing a school philosophy. Schools with long- 
standing teams corroborated this explanation, 
saying ihat as initial problems were resolved, their 
team spent an increased amount of time on instruc- 
tional issues. 

Anexampleof this pattern isColumbiaPark Elemen- 
tary School, which instituted its School Planning and 
Managenftent Team !9B5. Its initial wak was 
primarily to improve school climate and parent invol- 
vement, and it was very successful in these areas. 
The team recent^ has focused on the need to im- 
prove student performarK:? in reading comprehen- 
sion, which is the one area which has not 
significaitly improved on student test scores. The 
HDanagement tean; devek)ped a strategy th^ in- 
cludes pre-testing students on specific ol^ectives of 
a reading unit so they do not repeat material they 
already have mastered, and planning for new read- 
ing curriculum in the next school year. The current 
reading program emphasizes reading skills nrxxe 
than readir)g comprehension. 

At Charles Drew Elementary School in Dade County, 
Fkxkia, the management team, a Central Commit- 
tee, was formed in 1987. It meets once a month and 
includes the principal, assistant principal, menf)bers 
of the steering committee elected by each grade 
group, the union steward, and the PTA preskJent. In 
1988, its secorxJ year of oper€tk>n, the Personnel 
Committee of the Central Committe? participated in 
tiie Nring of a new assistant principal. Through ttie 
Instructional Committee teachers selected all 
materials they felt woukJ upgrade the currk:u!um. An 
assistant principal at Drew noted tiiat the major 
factor making Drew unique is the strong teacher 
voice in the school on many issues, ranging from 
currk:ulum and materids to school polk:y. 

Resouce Center staff found several examples of 
leadership a management teams initiating f undrate- 
ing activities fa the benefit of a school. In most 
cases, fundraising was done on a relatively modest 
level, and the teams' financial responsibilities there- 
fore were limited. At a meeting of the Drew Central 
Committee observed bf a CCSSO site visita, mem- 
bers discussed how to involve ^ students in ttie 
annual science fair and whether to raise money for 
a performance and display by one of tt>e kxal Native 
Amerk:an tribes. The team decided ttiat $325 was 



needed to fund the performance and felt confident 
this could be raised easily. 

Only a few of the school management teams we 
learned about had major responsit)ility for financial 
issues. In Dade Cojnfy, the 32 schools participating 
inthe School-Based Management/Shared Decision- 
making program are using a 'Schooi*Based Budget 
System" developed as a cost neutral system. It 
produces no new funds txjt provides schools ttie 
opportunity to develop their own dollar-t>ased, rather 
than unit-t>ased, txxlgets. Schools have discretion- 
ary decisionmaking in 80 to 90 percent of the txidget. 

c. Setting Priorities 

Virtually every managemertt team was responsit}le 
for setting school priorities, sometimes with the in- 
volvement of outside people, such as parents. In 
most caseswhere there was no intervention from the 
state ediK^ation agency, the school's priorities were 
based upon test scores and other ot)jective data, as 
well as the teams* somewhat informal assessment 
of students* needs. In these cases, opinions by 
various school constituencies about areas needing 
improvement were represented by members of the 
team. 

In two cases where there was major intervention 
from the state, state educatton agency staff mem- 
bers completed a detailed assessment of the school, 
ranging from student achievement to parent at- 
titudes about the school. Each schooi*s manage- 
ment team then developed priorities based upon the 
information collected. In these cases, all members 
of a school community, including teachers, ad- 
ministrators, students, and parents, contributed to 
the assessment. 

The goals and priorities set by a school sometimes 
were very specific and applicable to several areas. 
Schools wanted to raise test scores by a certain 
percentage or improve atterxlance by a specific 
amount. In other school . the team chose one broad 
objective to address, suwh as raising teacher expec- 
tations for students, and tackled this goal with dif- 
ferent, but simultaneous strategies such as teacher 
training, improved student support servk^es, and a 
teacher/student recognitkxi projgram. 

(L Making Decisions 

There also were differences in how teams made 
decisions. In some models of school-based 
management, teams made decistorts based on con- 
sensus. In others, issues were brought to a vote. 



Columbia Park Elementary School in Prince 
George*s County, Maryland, has implemented the 
Comer Model of the school planning and manage- 
ment team. In this model, deciskxis are based on 
team cortsensus, but the principal always retains the 
power to veloateam deciskxi. Accordingto Principal 
Patrk:ia Green, the team plays an essential role in 
all deciskxis. However, to avoid a chaotic situation, 
the principal always has 51% control. It is the 
princiF^*s task, she explained, to 'steer the team 
toward a group decisk)n.' 

In Rochester, New York, each school has a planning 
team composed of the principal as chair, teachers, 
sod parents. The team makes deciskxis based upon 
a mcyority within each constituent group, so a group 
with greater numbers on the team cannot dominate 
decistons made by the team. 

e. Development of School-Based Management 

In some of the most well developed examples of 
school-based management, the school or distrk:t 
experienced a precursor to schooi-t»sed martage- 
rr.^ that helped prepare them for a more formal 
team management approach. For example, in 
Rochester, New York, district-sanctkxied school- 
based planning teams only began in 1988, but they 
were not a new concept in the district. Rochester's 
Councils of Elementary School Teachers have ex- 
isted for years, and most principals have wort(ed with 
them. The experience with these Councils provkied 
a basis fa school-based managenient and joint 
governance, paving the way for shared governance 
before it becanrie an issue of contract. 

The process of instituting Rochester's school plan- 
ning teams began in 1 980 when the board of educa- 
tion identified "the school as the unit of 
improvement." In 1 984, the school board conskiered 
a proposal to establish afbrmal program of planning 
school improvement in all Rochester schools. This 
proposal became the Management Model for Im- 
proved Performance, a systemwide effort that called 
for the devetopment of school planning teams. Each 
team, together with the principal, would accept major 
responsibility for school assessment, program plan- 
ning, evaluation, and implementation. Its objective 
was to raise student acNevement through school- 
based planning. In 1988, school-t>ased planning 
teams finally were instituted in every school in the 
dtetrtet as a matter of teacher contract. 

In addition to gradual development of a fornr)al 
school-based management system, ttiere were 
those schools in whteh the relatk)nship between 
fecutty and admkiistratk)n lent Itself to shared con- 
trol. At Charles Drew Elementary in Dade County, a 
teacher commented about the relationship between 
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the principal and teachers: *We have always had a 
very open relationship with Mr. Morley. He has ai* 
ways allowed us a voice in how to make the school 
a t)etter place tor the cNldren and for us/ 

2. Successful Schools without School-Based 
Management 

Central Park East li Elementary School (CPE II) in 
New York City has no schooht}ased management 
team. A key factor affecting the style of management 
as well as other aspects of CPE II is the size of the 
school. CPE II enrolls fewer than 250 students. The 
school is one of a numt)er of small aKemative 
schools in Community School Distrkrt #4 that are 
characterized by a small instructkxiai settir^, a 
strong parental involvement component, and a 
teaching staff that is creative, committed, and in- 
volved in the decisionmaking process of the school. 
CPE II is k)cated in a large school facility which also 
houses another school. There is a builcfing principal 
who handles purely management issues for the 
facility. 

The goal of this managerDent system is to allow the 
director of CPE II to give sut)stantial leadership in 
instruction, as well as to perform nec^essary manage- 
ment duties. A number of years ago. b^bc;ah Meier, 
the fourxiing director of Central Park East Elemen- 
tary, made the conscious rjedskxi to manage rather 
than teach. Initially, she also taug^ in an effort to 
reduce the student teacher ratk>. Her ratkxiale for 
leaving the classroom was that teachers woukJ 
benefit more from her support of their instructional 
efforts than from the reduced class size made pos- 
sible if the director also was a teacher. Teachers said 
they did not want the job of director. whk:h is firfxjght 
with the hassles of negotiating with the distrk:t office 
and ottier agencies for resouces needed by the 
school (BensiDan. 1987). 

Teachers are not involved in a formal management 
team and instead have the freedom to focus ex- 
clusively on instruction. TTiey have a tremendous 
amount of decisionmaking power regarding cur- 
riculum and instruction at Central Park East II. The 
school director and teachers meet each week to 
discuss the curriculum and the needs of specific 
children. 

There is also no management t^am at Macfison 
Elementary School in Pittsburgh. The principal at 
Madison is a strong leader with high standards, and 
she demands hard work from Madteon teachers. 
According to both the principal and teachers, it is 
known throughout the distrk:t that if you teach at 
Madison you probably work harder than your peers 
in other schools. However. Madteon does have an 



lnstructk)nal Cabinet that meets once a month. The 
Instructional Cabinet is composed of repre- 
sentatives from each grade level and is responsible 
for outreach to other school staff and for implement- 
ing the deciskxis it makes regarding curriculum. 
Decisteos are based on group corserisus and the 
principal hao veto power. The principal toM us. "You 
doni plan ror peopto but with people.* One teacher 
said that the principal is effective because she 
"delegates and trusts.*" 

3. School Relationship to District and State 

In some schools we visited, a major factor in 
management was that the principal reported directly 
to acentral administrator rather than negotiating with 
many departments at the central cffice or dealing 
with lower level central office managers about issues 
at the school. This direct line to top authority In the 
di$trk:t offk^e was valued Nghly t>y principals and 
seemed to offer opportunity for faster arxl productive 
change. 

In Dade County, schools implementing School- 
Based Martagement/Shared Deciskximaking report 
directly to a liaison in ttie distrrct superintendent's 
offk:e. Schools also may request waivers from both 
k>cal and state regulattons that impair their ability to 
provkkt servk:es to cNldren. Thirty-two schools in 
Dade County have requested a total of 1 00 waivers; 
to date, all waivers have been granted. The deputy 
superintendent responsible for School-Based 
Management/Shared Decisionmaking in Dade 
County recommerxlkad to us that states arrarige for- 
mal mechanisms by whtoh schools can get tem- 
porary waivers from rules and regulatior^s that 
"protect the status quo* and 'prevent experimenta- 
tkxi." He believes these waivers shouM be tem- 
porary and accompanied by accountability 
measures. By provkling these waivers, he claims, a 
state educatkxi agericy would create "an atmos- 
phere for change and flexibility.' 

At Silver Lane Bementary in East Hartford, the 
principal and site leadership team report directly to 
the superintendent's offk^e. Early in the process of 
establishing the team, the teachers requested that 
lights be installed outside the school to make it safer 
for them to attend evening meetirigs. The request 
was communicated directly from the principal to the 
superintendent, and there were lights outskte Silver 
Lane Elementary School within days. Teachers tokl 
us that this access to decisionmakers and rapki 
response not only meant faster change but an in- 
aeased sense of momentum and commitment to 
improvement on the part of school faculty and ad- 
ministratkxi. 
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The onty complaint we heard about such direct com- 
munication was a case where teachers did not trust 
the principal to adequately represent the needs iden- 
tified by the management team. These teachers 
wanted direct communication between the manage- 
ment team and the district and state representatives. 
This problem seerDed to be specific to a school with 
bad teacher/principal rapport. 

B. INSTRUCTION 



1. Instructional Strategies 

In a number of schools, improvement revolve around 
issues of management and climate rather than in- 
struction. Some theories of school improvement, 
notably the Comer Model implemented at Columbia 
Park Elementary School, are based on the belief that 
shared management and an improved climate in a 
school will provide the opportunity fa-or even 
stimulate-better instruction. Although this is not ex- 
pected in other experiments with school-based 
management, several schools visited withafbcus on 
reaganizing management seem to share this view. 
Their first and major thrust is in the area of manage- 
ment, and although there is evidence of improve- 
ment in student perfamarice, there has been no 
maja change in teaching practices. 

Columbia Park Elementary School is implementing 
tenets of both the Comer Model and the Effective 
Schools research and, therefae, is attending to both 
student self-esteem and student achievement in its 
efforts to improve performance. The School Plan- 
ning and Management Team is responsible for 
directing improvements in both areas. Improve- 
ments in instruction stem primarily from teacher 
insen/ice training and from better alignment between 
children's performance end the instruction they 
receive. School faculty have improved their ability to 
tailor instruction to the specific needs of cNldren, 
thereby increasing student learning time and speed- 
ing student progress through the curriculum. 

Th" > primary vehk:le fa ensuring student success at 
Centra] Park East II Elementary School (CPE II) is 
not new forms of management but attemative cur- 
riculum and methods of instructkxi. Ttie CPE II staff 
is guided by a pedagogy ttiat is chiki centered. 
Teachers say: "We believe that cNkJren learn best 
when they are actively involved" and "the teach- 
ing/learnlng of bask: skills runs deeper than reading, 
writing, and math." 

The instructkxial program at CPE II is the most 
"alternative" of any we visited and is providing out- 
standing educatkxi to (^advantaged children. Each 
year the teachers select an "integrated currk^ula 



thenie," and the concepts of each content area are 
integrated around that X\m^. Each teacher re- 
searches and designs his/her own curriculum for the 
year, wNch results in a teacNng staff that is intellec- 
tually stimulated and well-informed of trends and 
issues in education. For example, one third and 
fourth grade dass looked at the worid through the 
eyes of an artist as the framework for their study of 
math, science, and language arts. The beginning 
themes focused on shapes and patterns. Math and 
scierKe concepts were integrated as students talked 
about patterning and balance and the relatton of 
these concepts to equatk>ns and multipltoatkxi. Later 
in the year the children were introduced to multtoul- 
tural themes as they talked aboU how different parts 
of the worki view and create works of a1 within their 
unique cultural perspectives. Through this in- 
tegrated curricula approach, the staff "covers" the 
requirements imposisd by New York State and the 
city school district (skills, concepts, standards of 
performance). 

At Madison Elementary School in Pittsburgh, the 
prinrwy vehtoie for improvement is teacher training 
and serious attention to meeting instruction^ ot)iec- 
tives. Its phik)sophy is that all children can learn. One 
teacher toki us that "the key to a successful class- 
room is really knowing the cNklren as indivkJuais." 
The same teacher saki that the first two weeks of 
school are most important fa establishing rapport- 
she has the chikken create "All About Me" books, 
and she rr^akes one herself to share with the stu- 
dents. 

Madison Elementary School participates in the Pit- 
tsburgh school distrk:t's Monitaing Achievement in 
Pittsburgh (MAP) instructfond ot)jectives program. 
The program, directed by a committee of teachers 
and administrators, klentifies a Rst of 1 00 ot)jectives 
for each unit of instruction. Teachers chioose the 20 
objectives they conskler most important, and every 
nine weeks a MAP student test is used to evaluate 
their success inachievingtheseteacNng ot)jectives. 
Teachers must spend 60 percent of their tirT>e on the 
klentrfied objectives; 40 percent of their time may be 
spent on remedid a enrichment activities. Results 
of tests of students' achievement are sent to the 
school, and these are used to change teachers' 
strata^ when mastery of a skill is not gained or 
susfained. The principal monitas to see that 80 
percent of the students have mastered the skills 
taught for that unit With the MAP program, teachers 
are teaching to tiie otsjectives, but they also are 
encouaged to teach objectives not on the list of 20. 

Clara Barton Elementary School in Rochester, New 
York, is another example of a school that has imple- 
mented both a new management system arxJ a new 
approach to teacNng and learning. All schools in 
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Rochester recently adopted a system of school- 
i)ased management. In addition, Clara Barton 
Bementary has embraced a pWlosophy of "direct 
instruction' in wliich teachers provide intense small* 
group instnjction. One teacher de$crit)ed this as "in 
their faces teaching." Resource teachers instruct 
children rather than teaching teacher^howtoteach. 
Direct instruction requires nrHJch personal attention 
to pupils; small student-teacher ratios; »xi a lot of 
planning each week among resource, regular 
teachers, administrators, paraprofessionals, and 
student teachers. Classes are highly structured, 
lx)th for academics and t)ehavior. Because it is a 
large school, there are many classes and read- 
in£^math groups. 

Medard Hilaire Nelson Elementaiy School in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, employs bckh new instructional 
strategies and a school management team to im- 
prove services to children. However, efforts on in- 
struction seem to have t)een far mae successful 
than those in sharing school manag^nent respon- 
sibilities. Nelson Elementary's pro-am was initiated 
by a child advocacy group, the Southern Coalition 
for Educational Equity; its goal is to improve the 
reading comprehension skills of students in grades 
4-6. A number of strategies have bean used in the 
regular school program with a degree of suc- 
cess, including reciprocal teacWng, in which stu- 
dents play the role of the teacher in a group setting; 
recreational reading; Journal writing; and having 
parents a a friend read to cWldren for 15 minutes 
four times a week. 

However, the most successful use of new instruc- 
tional strategies at Nelson Bementary School oc- 
curs during its Summer Reading Program. Many of 
the same techniques, such as reciprocal teacNng, 
are used in the summer program. The msicx dif- 
ference is that during the summer they cai be ap- 
plied free of the constraints under which teachers 
operate during the regular year. For example, there 
areveryspecfllcstaterequirements as to the amount 
of time devoted to each sut)ject. Many of those 
interviewed indk^ated a strong belief that the regular 
educatkxi program shouM be restructured to be 
more like the Summer Reading Program. 

In schools in whteh improvement primarily depends 
upon a school managementteam, these teams have 
tended to implement discreet instructional 
programs, especially for reading, critteal thinking 
skills, and skills measured by st»xlardized tests. 
Silver Lane Bementary School has a number of 
special reading activities, including the Pizza Hut 
"Book It" program, the Super Readers Group, and 
"Superistk: Readers." Olympla Heights Elementary 
School provides instruction in critical thinking skills 
for students dbove grade level in grades 2-3. There 



are no plans to expand this program to include all 
studencs. 



2« Grouping and Retention 

Research demonstrates both the lack of value and 
overuse of homogeixxjs grouping and grade reten- 
tkxi at all levels of schooling. In genersri, the schools 
we visited minimized the use of both. In most 
schools, we were tokJ that students were grouped 
heterogeneously in order to allow then to learn from 
each other. In virtually every school where grouping 
was discussed, this was the case. 

One notable exception to tNs was Madison Elemen- 
tary School, where the principal said she believes 
heterogeneous grouping spreads teachers too tNn, 
especially for reading. She admitted that chikken 
know who is in the Ngh, middle, and fow groups, but 
she believes she has solved this problem. All stu- 
dents in the same grade begin the year In the same 
textbook. For example, for second grade there are 
two classes: the sfower class has 17 students md 
focuses on skills; the top group of 25 students does 
supplementary as well as skills work. The principal 
said that using the same book changes students' 
attitudes eboiJt their performance, and that by the 
third, fourth, and fifth grades she cannot tell much 
difference between the upper and kywer reading 
groups. 

The fDethod ot grouping used at Madison Elemen- 
tary School, although different from most schools we 
visited, has been successful fa its students. The 
school has only a small number of Chapter I stu- 
dents, few retentkxis, and test scores described by 
arepresentatrveofthePennsylvaniastateeducatton 
agency as "extremely high." 

At Central Park East II, the issues of grouping are 
resolved somewhat by using a different grade struc* 
ture altogether. Students spend two years each in 
first/second, tNrcVlburth, and fiftrVsixth grades. Be- 
cause students represent a broad range of cotp 
patencies, there is more opportunity to group within 
one dass instead cf retaining students who are 
falling behind. Teachers prefer the flexibility this 
system gives them because they can reinface in- 
struction in specifk: areas over the course of two 
years for students needing It. This grade stnjcture 
also enhances continuity fa both students and 
teachers. 

The Academic Academy in Benton Harbor, 
Mk^higan, has devefoped a completely attemsdive 
method cf dealing with grouping and retention issues 
for children in the earliest grades. The Academic 
Academy was established at the initiatfon of the new 
superintendent to help solve the district's problem of 



nearly 30% annuel retentions. The superintendent 
knew that such a high retention rate was Nicely to 
result in Ngh rates of school dropouts in later years, 
arxj he took immedate steps to correct the situation. 
He requested the Board of Educatkxi to place a 
year-long moratorium on retentk)ns throughout the 
distrki, and he established the Academic Academy 
for students in grades 1 *3 who had t)een retaned or 
were otherwise performing at very k>w levels. 

The student population at the school consists of 
students t)etween 6 and 10 years old; some older 
students have failed Mh kindergarten and first 
grade, and a few may have t)een retaned in a grade 
twice. Seventy-one percent of Academk: Acaderrry 
students are txsys. 

Class size is 19-20 students; this small size is made 
possible by Chapter I funds. There are five 
paraprofessionaisthat work in the same two or three 
classrooms each day. Teachers received intensive 
training at the beginning of the school year focused 
on learning styles, and they vary their teaching tech- 
niques substantially during the course of tlie day. 

Teachers at the Academto Academy tcM us that 
many of their students must simply have been be- 
havkx problems because they are now learning at 
normal rates. They said that in many cases, the 
students' former teachers would not recognize their 
current behavkx and level of achievement. Accad- 
ing to these standards, the school already has 
proven itself to be quite successful in just its first 
year. However, the distrk:tantk:ipates great difficul- 
ty assuring that these students receive equally ex- 
cellent instructkxi when they leave the Academic 
Acadenny. The assistant superintendent tokJiis that 
although some people preach, 'pay now or pay 
later," the reality is that we have to "pay ail akxig the 
way." She said that if no one is prepared to work with 
the Academk: Acadmny students as they progress 
through school, they will fall back between the 
cracks. 

The Academic Academy is an obvkxjsly controver- 
sial solution to a difficult problem. It has great ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, Ixjt it certainly merits 
watching during the next few years as the distrk:t 
irons out many of the issues created by establishing 
the school. 



3« State Mandates and Waivers 

Teachers in one state complained that the sheer 
number of state-mandated instructk>nal require- 
ments restricted thar ability to make meaningful 
improvements in instruction. Because teachers are 
required to spend specific amounts of time per day 



teachir^ each subject area, they are unable to 
restructure the delivery of instruction. 

A similar complaint came from another school (in a 
different state) that had implemented on excellent 
alternative instructkxial program but was constantly 
having to struggle with testing requirements im- 
posed tv the k)cal school system and currk:ulum 
prescribed by the state. The school faculty (fisagreed 
with the strict currteulum guklelines lakJ out by the 
state, but adhered to them somewhat so that 
students* test scores woukl not be drastk:aily af- 
fected by an incompatibility between the school's 
instructkxi and the mandated standardized tests. 

Both school and distrk:t level staff in varknis places 
discussed the possibility of states waiving rules and 
regulatkxis that might limit the manner in whteh 
servtees can be provkied. it was suggested to us that 
these waivers shoukJ t>e only temporary and shoukJ 
be accompanied by strk:t accountability measures. 
Several states are experimenting with such waivers 
and a few of the schools we visited had received 
them. Their reaction to these waivers was very posi- 
tive. 

C. EARLY INTERVENTION 

Most »>f the ^erTWitar/ schools we visited dealt with 
pro^jlems created by the uneven preparatton of stu- 
dents for school. They employed very different 
strategies to address this issue, amM confusion and 
debate eboJL how limfted funds for early ^ Aterventkxi 
programs could be used most effectively. 

1. Early Childhood Education and Care 

Teacheic of young children in many of the elemen- 
tary schools comnrtented that children who attended 
t n eariy childhood program such as Head Start were 
significantly better prepared fa school than those 
who did not. These teachers, without exception, 
were waking with tow-income children, and their 
comments ck>seiy match research indtoating that 
chiklren fran disadvantaged homes benefit sut>- 
stantially from early chiktiood programs. Thekinder- 
garten teacher at Silver L.ane Elementary School ki 
East Hartford, Connecttout saM that cNldren's skills 
are much better if they come from a preschool a 
Head Start Program. She believes that without this 
preparatkxi, it may take children two to three years 
to catch up. 

Silver Lane Elementary does not offer an early 
chikJhood program. There are preschool programs 
in East Hartford funded through Chapter 1, special 
educatton, and Head Stevt. The preschool Chapter 
1 programs used to be decentralized, but they now 
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all are located in one preschool center* The kinder- 
garten teacher believes more preschool programs 
for children of the working poor are greatly needed. 
There are two private preschool centers near Silver 
Lane Elementary, txjt even with slklng*scale fees 
these are too expensive for many femilies. 

The principal at Madison Elementary School also 
commerced on the need for more preschool ser- 
vices. Next door to Madison Elementary School 
there is a day care program for three-year-okis and 
Head Start for fou-year*okls, housed in portable 
buildings. The principal complained about the in- 
come guidelines. Families just above the income 
cutoff are sometimes those in whk^ both parents are 
working. This means they cannot afford either to 
work or not to work: if a mother works, she must pay 
a huge fraction of her income in chiM care; if she 
stays home to care for the children, the family 
sacrifices haif of its small income. The principa! said 
the program wouM dout>le in size if it had tt>e space 
and altered the eligibility guidelines. At the tiira of 
ou visit, for every six children in Pittsbugh eligibie 
for preschool servk^es, or)ly one is served. 

Charles Drew Elementary School in Dade County, 
Florida, has a Kindergarten Readiness Program 
(KRP) as one of its nine components of school 
improvement. Tlie program is designed to give 
three- and fou-year-okis a structured atmosphere, 
whtoh 'stresses cognitive and affective development 
through manipulative story-telling and exposure to 
the community." The chikJren are kept very active 
and are given constant positive reinforcement. The 
'Cooperative Preschool Inventory" is administered 
as a pre and post test. AccacHng to the Assistant 
Principal, the students enrolled in last year's KRP 
tested out of the Chapter 1 kindergarten and are now 
in regular kindergarten. 

Olympla Heights Elementary School in Dade County 
has a before- and after-school child care program in 
which 1 0% of the students partteipate. 

Clara Barton Elementary School in Rochester does 
not provkie an early chikJhood devetopmertt pro- 
gram, but it has received fbundatkxi funds to link it 
with early childhood and day care centers in 
Rochester. Chester Dewey Elementary School, also 
a Rochester publk: school, began in November 1 988 
to implement a prekindergarten program for three- 
and four-year-okis. The program was in the earliest 
stages when we visited. This prekindergarten pro- 
gram is one component of the Community School 
Model being used at Chester Dewey, one of 14 
schools in New York State implementing a plan for 
the school site to provkie many services to families. 
Teachers at both Chester Dewey and Clara Bcrton 
Bementaiy Schools recommended that the state 



make early chikfiood programs a prk)rity and pro- 
vide funding for these programs. 

The moat comprehensive and fully implemented 
school-based early childhood program visited was at 
Freetown Elems. ^ary School in Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty, Maytand. Infact^thefbcusofourvisittoFreetown 
Elementary was the early childhood program known 
as the Exterxied Bementary Educatk>n Program 
(EEEP). The idea fa the program was generated by 
the state superintendent of educatk)n, and the pro- 
gram was initiated by the state educatfon agency. 
Freetown is one of five pifot sites in the state opened 
in 1 980. The Freetown EEEP initially received 1 00% 
of its funding from the state; the county has now 
assumed 40% of the funding. Additk)nal support 
comes from the PTA, the Anne Amndel Cultural Arts 
Fund, arKl Chapter 1. 

According to the principal, there are several unk|ue 
characteristiri of the program: 1) it alk3ws chikiren 
the opportunity for positive contacts with aduNs out- 
side of the family; 2) it stimulates four-year-okis* 
desire to learn; ^ it develops a positive school/home 
relatkxisNp; 4) it provktes a lot of positive reinforce- 
ment for learning; and 5) it teaches chikiren techni- 
ques for getting afong with others and working out 
differences^ 

Parental involvement is a key component of the 
EEEP. There is an orientation for parents pria to a 
student's enrollment, and every student's home is 
visited at least once during the school year by the 
EEEP teacher. School-parent communtoatkxfi con* 
tinues through three scheduled conferences every 
year, a monthly newsletter, and a nix)nthly calendar 
for parents that lists the concepts to be taught every 
day as well as the daily snack. 

At the EEEP*s inceptton, a great deal of time was 
spent provkKng infbrmatkxi to the Head Start pro- 
gram to prevent any possible turf problems* Both 
programs serve fou-year-okis, but dl chikiren are 
eligible for the EEEP regardless of income. Also, 
Head Start can now serve three-y ear-okis, whk:h the 
EEEP cannot do. 

Initially, recruitment fa the program was diffkujR, but 
the program is now easily filled. This year's program 
will include only 20 students (instead of the prevtous 
average of 4Q because a school in a neighboring 
attendance area has initiated its own EEEP« This 
means that aN cNldren in the Freetown EEEP will 
remain in the school for the later grades, whk:h 
pleases the staff. 
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2. Full-Day Kindergarten vs. Pre-Firslt 
Grade 

A great variety of opinion existed in the schools we 
visited about the relative merits of fulhday kindergar- 
ten and pre-first grade. Some schools chose the 
former and others the latter; these decisions cfid not 
seem to t>e based on research which established 
that one or the other was more beneficial for children. 
Especially in the case of pre-first grcde, school staff 
seemed to ha\/e chosen this option based on their 
own experiences with children. However, where we 
found pre-first grades, funding was lacking for full- 
day kindergartens for all cNldren. 

The schools offering full-day kindergarten seemed 
able to do so because of state funding. Silver Lane 
Elementaiy School in East Hartford has one full-day 
and two half-day kindergarten classes. The full-day 
kindergarten is one of 39 such programs funded by 
the state through a special grant program. The prin- 
cipal at Silver Lane said students are retained fa a 
second year in kindergarten if necessary, but rarely 
after that. A number of other schools have similar 
policies on retentiorv-they feel it is better to retain a 
child early in his or her schooling and to avoid 
retaining a student later on. 

Chester Dewey Elementary School in Rochester 
offers full-day kindergarten as one of 14 state- 
funded 'community schools' in New York State. 
There are two full-day kindergarten classes: Learn- 
ing through En^ish Academk: Program (LEAP) for 
limited English profk:ient students and a regular 
class for native English speakers. The full-day 
kindergarten program emphasizes language 
development, and by the time children enter first 
grade they are accustomed to instructional language 
and are ready to learn to read. The only problem 
dted by staff was the lack space for additiorial 
classes. 

Schoolstaff at Clara BartonElementary School, also 
in Rochester, noted that a full-day kindergarten pro- 
gram could greatly change the racial make-up of the 
school by attracting more white families. The in- 
creased number of white students couM result in 
saving the magnet program at the school, whteh is 
in danger of k)sing funding due to a failure to fulfill 
racial quotas. 

Pre-first grade was the other strategy used by some 
schools to inten/ene early in a child*s schooling and 
prevent fong-term school failure. These schools dif- 
ferentiate between retaining students and placing 
them in a transitional' or 'pre-firsf grade. At Clara 
Barton Elementary School in Rochester, any chikJ 
with 'readiness deficits,' whtoh are identified through 
assessment and teacher recommendatkx), is en- 



rolled in pre-first grade. There are two pre-first grade 
classes, with 15 children in orte class and 17 in the 
other. The regular first grade dass has 30 chikiren. 
The principal at Clara Barton believes the pre-first 
grade would be unnecessary if the school couM 
provkie fijil-day kindergarten instead. The school is 
currentty wMe to provide full-day kindergarten be- 
cause of space and funding baniers. 

Madison Eiementary School in Pinsburgh also has 
a pre^first grade program, called the Early Learning 
Skills (ELS) trcvYSition program, initiated in 1982 at 
the request of the school principal. She maintains 
that ELS gives cWWren a "second charKe' and that 
'mmy of the kids just needed that extra year.' The 
program repeats kindergarten lessons at a faster 
pace, then i ntroduces the early lessons of first grade 
at aslower pace. Students are aHowed to go at their 
own pace in order to feel good about school.' 

The criteria used to assign chiklren to ELS include 
their scores on the Abbreviated Kindergarten Inven- 
tory Test and on the MAP reading test, a 'ioacher 
evaluatkxi of their enxstional and social readiness, 
andti)estudent*s completkxi of kindergarten, includ- 
ing mastering a percentage of ttieir sourids and 
letters. Of 57 students in kindergarten, approximate- 
ly 1 0 will go i nto ELS . This year there are 1 6 students 
in ELS. 

According to the principal, assignment to ELS is not 
irreversible. Some students 'bfossom after kinder- 
garten' and can be moved into the regular first grade. 
If a cNM shows marked improvement by the first 
grading period of ELS, he or she can be reassigned. 
The principal noted that a strong parent component 
helps parants becorm aware of changes in their 
chikiren. However, most students stay in ELS for a 
full year. 

D. CATEGORICAL PROGRAMS 

Council staff found schools dealing with federal and 
state categorical programs in wkleiy divergert ways. 
Some had integrated these programs into their 
school improvement efforts and reorganized the 
provision of categorical services accordingly. 
Others had barely begun to address problems in 
these programs* CCSSO visiting teams were some- 
times left with the impressioTi that changes had not 
been initiated in categorteal programs due to con- 
fusion about the regulatior^s governing them. 

L Chapter 1 

Schools we visited were experiencing two types of 
probtennswiththeprovisionofChapterl servk)es. In 
some cases, they provkied such exceptional instaic- 
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tional services that low-income cNldren were losirig 
their eiigibility uKler Chapter 1 t)ecau5e they per- 
formed so well on standardized tests. Of course, 
reduced rHjmbers of Chapter 1 eiigit)le students 
meant loss of funds to schools. In other cases, 
schools felt bound to continue using pull-out Chapter 
1 services even in schools where more than 75 
percent of students were eligit)le. In our estimation, 
this was due to simple inertia, fueled t)y uncertainty 
about the regulations governing Chapter 1 and fear 
of violating them. 

Some students in every school visited were eligible 
for Chapter 1 funds based on the concentration of 
children from low-income families. In rnosX schools 
the vast majority of studervts met Income guidelines 
for Chapter 1, but. as mentioned ebcNe, many did 
not receive services because of their high test 
scaes. For example, at Macfison Elementary School 
80% of students receive free or reduced price 
lunches but only 15 students in the school are 
eligible for Chapter 1 services because the 
remainder have too high test scaes. 

The same is true at Silver lane Elementary School, 
where 150 students receive free a reduced price 
lunches but only 25 receive Chapter 1 services. 
These 25 students attend daily half-hour, pull-out 
classes of three or four children. Instruction is 
provided by an intensive reading instructa. 

The Chester Dewey Elementary School in 
Rochester reduced the number of children assigned 
to special education classes by providing students, 
instead, with Chapter 1 services. Its new dilemma is 
that as student test scores improve, the school may 
lose its Chapter 1 funding. 

At Charles Drew Elementary School in Dade County, 
there are 1 07 Chapter 1 students out of a total school 
enrollment of 640. (Eighty-five percent of students 
live below the poverty level and are therefore 
eligible, according to income guidelines, for Chapter 
1 services.) TNrty-seven students receive services 
under the state's compensatory education program. 
School staff said that fewer and fewer cNldren at 
Drew are eligible for Chapter 1 sendees because of 
improved test scores. As a result, the school has 
been trying to serve more children under the state 
program. 

Most schools still provide Chapter 1 services as 
pull-out classes, yet sometimes these classes have 
as many as is students. Staff at Drew Elementary 
School considered their compensatory education 
classes to be quite small, even with about 15 stu- 
dents. Computers and aides are used to assist in- 
struction. In addition to reading instruction, the 
Chapter 1 curtculum at Drew includes daily Spanish 
instruction and a new emphasis on aal language 



I development and science. This additional instruction 
raised ques'.lons about the amount of time students 
spend each day in these pull-out classes. 

in contrast, at Clara Barton Elementary School 
Chapter 1 services have been delivered in the 
regular classroom for the past two years. Chapter 1 
resources and efforts are focused on children in 
grades one to three oecause of evidence indicating 
tfiat early support is most effective. The Chapter 1 
instructional teafn waks with the regular teachers, 
providng services to the whole class while targeting 
specific students for extra help. 

2. Special Education 

Nearly every school we visited was grappling with 
problems created by a history of assigK^ng too many 
students to special education classes, especially 
male minority cNldren. The two schools that had 
implemerted successful programs to improve spe- 
cial education services had reduced the number of 
children assigned to special education classes and 
increased the amount of support available in the 
regular classroom. Even those schools with less 
focused efforts measured the success of attempted 
improvements by how many children previously as- 
signed to special education classes had been 
mainstreamed. This movement to mainstream stu- 
dents currentiy assigned to special education was 
much stronger and more common than efforts to 
provide Chapter 1 services in the regular classroom. 

CL Hutchins Middle School 

Two schools had impismented distinctiy alternative 
methods of addressing problems in special educa- 
tion. The Detroit Public Schools have developed a 
program called AKematives to Special Education, 
which received a three-year grant of $45,000 from 
the Michigan Department of Education. Detroit's ef- 
forts were recommended to us by Asa Hilliard as a 
method of truly revolutionizing tiie provteion of spe- 
dai education services. The overall purpose of ttie 
program, according to its grant description, is to 
improve services for dteaUed children and "to in- 
crease their opportunities to remain within the 
regular education classroom setting.' The Detroit 
Public Schools use a 'Resource Model* designed to 
convert three categorical self-contained classrooms 
to a resource program where students return to 
regular education and receive spedaiized support 
from the resouce staff. This program has been 
implemented only in middle schools because 
misclassification is no longer conrvnon in Detroit at 
the elementary school level. This situation seems to 
be unique to the Detroit school system. 
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The resource model also provides consuttaUon arxi 
assistmcefor regular education students identified 
as low-performing, high-risk students sutDject to the 
special education referral track. Resource teachers, 
who are trained special educators, wak with regular 
educatton teachers, often in their classrooms, to 
provkie special supportive instructkni ancVor con- 
suKatkx). 

The two components of Detroit's program are 
Dynamic Assessment (D.A.) and Instrumental En- 
richment (I E.). IngrkJ Draper, director of special 
educatkx; for the Detroit Publk: Schools, sakJ that 
"D.ATI.E. fs not only a pedagogy, bU a phik)sophy 
to help us with our reform goals. It is one of the few, 
if not only, processes that integrates effective 
schools research in so many areas.' 

Dynamic Assessment takes eight or nine hours over 
several days to administer and is highly dependent 
upon the interactton t)etween examiner and child. 
The assessor wakstochange any defteiency duing 
the assessment process. Ingrkl Draper noted that 
Dynamic Assessment 'comes closest to fulfilling our 
goal that assessment serve the learner and the 
teacher aid that assessment aki in selecting and 
designing effective programs fa all chikJren. How- 
ever, DA. should not t>e used as a replacement for 
other kinds of testing." 

Instrumental Enrtehment consists of 15 paper and 
perKil exercises, called instmments t)ecause they 
ere sakl to t)e 'instrumental' in overcoming one or 
more cognitive defk^ienctes. Instrumental Enrich- 
ment is used two a three times a week for a three- 
year perkxi with individuals or groups of students, 
ages 10-18 years. Students are taught to solve 
prot)lems. The teacher also structures "Ixkiging" 
activities that help students apply what they have 
learned to tx>th school work and real life. Students 
become very knowledgeable atxxjt how they learn 
and can use that knowledge in many situdtkxis. 

There is a strong relationship between Dynamic 
Assessment and Instrumental Enrk^hment. Dynamic 
Assessment determines how a student learns, 
provides information about a student's learning 
potential, and modifies a student's cognitive 
deficiencies. Instnjmental Enrk:hment continues to 
assist the student in overcoming those cognitive 
deficiencies. It is knportanl to note, however, that 
Dynamic Assessment and Instrumental Enrtehment 
do not have to operate in tandem. 

The Alternatives to Special Education program 
received rave reviews from teachers, distrkn and 
school administratas, and parents. However, we 
learned that despite the success of this program, the 
school psychok>gist must continue to do traditional 
assessments in order to meet ttie requirements for 



state and federal categork^al funding. Without these 
assessments, Hutchins Mkkiie School and other 
schools In Detroit wouk) lose their stcrte and federcri 
funding fa spedal educatkxi. The psychotogist uses 
Dynamic Assessment with students 'on the skie' 
because there is no funcSng for it. 

6. Verner Elementary School-The Adaptive 
Learning Environments Model (ALEM) 

The second school we visited that was trying sys- 
tematk^crily to improve servtoes to students v/ith spe- 
cisri needs was Venier Elementary School outskto of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsykania Verner Elementary was 
not officially part of our project on successful 
schools, butaCouncH staff person wasinvitedtovisit 
the school as a demonstratk)n of the use of the 
Adaptive Learning Environrmnts Model (ALEM), 
designed by Margaret Wang of the Temple Univer- 
sity Center fa Research in Human Development 
arxi Education. 

ALEM addresses individual learning needs by 
provking a large proportk)n of indh^kiualized instaic- 
tkxi during the school day, especially hi baste skills. 
At Verner Elementary School, cNMren spend the 
maning studying math, reading, and writing. Tliey 
work on their own a in small groups, and teachers 
employ vark)us strategies, such as cooperative 
learninig, peer tutaing, and computer^ass^xl in- 
struction. Students primarily have prescribed ac- 
tivities in basic skills areas but are allowed a 
specified numl)er of '6)(pk>rataies* each week in 
which they choose their own learr^ng activity. 

Because of the high degree of indivMualized instruc- 
tion, chikten are able to wak at their own pace. 
Thus, students assigned to special education par- 
ticipate in the regular classroom but complete learn- 
ing activities appropriate to their needs. Special 
educatk)n teachers wak with students in the regular 
classroom setting. Afew students with severe needs 
remain in a self-contained resource room. 

Both regular and special educatk)n studenb are 
evakjated on a regular basis using criterion-refer- 
enced assessments. The ktfonnation gathered ful- 
fills the fomuri kxfivkJud education programs HiEPs) 
of the specisJ educatton students, and also is an 
important tool hi provking irvJMdualized instniCtkMi 
for regular educatk)n students. 

As part of the ALEM method, students are taught to 
manage their learning and behavtor ki t^. dassroom 
through 'self-scheduling.'' Students at Verner 
Elementary 'seif-scheduie" for most of the morning, 
select! ng from the activities and tasks prescribed fa 
them in the areas of readNig, writing and math, and 
woridng at their own pace. The teacher moves 
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arrx>ngthe Students to provide helparKlmonit(^ 
progress. 

During the afternoons at Verner Elementary, 
children participate in a more traditional classroom 
environment because the faculty believes they must 
also know how to function in the standard classroom 
setting. Social studies and science are the principal 
subjects taught in the afternoon. 

Verner Elementary provides Chapter 1 services in 
pull-out sessions during the time when students are 
self-scheduling. In this way, no student misses dVect 
instruction. Once the Chapter 1 teacher has 
provided the requisite arrKXjnt of instruction for each 
child eligible for these services, he or she provides 
additional instrictional support in regular class- 
rooms to both Chapter 1 and regular education 
students, although the focus is on students identified 
for Chapter 1 services. 

The principal at Verner commented that if Chapter 1 
regulations permitted in-class instruction to the de- 
gree it is allowed by the Education of the Hand- 
icapped Act, the school could provide ail Chapter 1 
services in the regular classroom. (Verner does not 
have a high percentage of low-income and low-per- 
forming students and, therefore, is not eligible for a 
schoolwide Chapter 1 program.) 

Both Margaret Wang's ALEM and the Detroit Public 
School's Alternatives to Special Education offer 
methods of serving children with special needs in the 
regular classroom. Parents at both schools were 
very enthusiastic about the success of teachers with 
thair cNldren in the regular classroom. In addition to 
the high quality service provided for special educa- 
tion students, these two progranris offer methods of 
serving ether children with special needs, such as 
compensatory education. Staff in the Detroit Office 
of Special Education view the assessment and in- 
structional methods used in D.A. and I.E. as having 
great potential for use in Chapter I and other com- 
pensatory education programs. ALEM is currenUy 
being used to advantage in the scheduling of Chap- 
ter 1 services at Vomer Elementary. It also is being 
implemented in the Philadelphia school system 
where there is a Ngher percentage of low-income 
minority students, to benefit both special education 
and Chapter 1 students. 

3. Bilingual Education 

Council staff studiedtwoelementary :hools specifi- 
cally for their bilingual education programs. 
Eastman Avenue Elementary School in Los Angeies 
and Franc!s Scott Key Elementary School in Ar- 
lington, Virginiaare in cfistricts with high percentages 
of limited English proficient (LEP) and language 



minority students. However, tlie number of l£P stu- 
dents Is much greater at Eastman and this aCfected 
the school's design of a bilingual pf^gram. 
Eastman's school population is nearly 100% 
Hispar^, and a relatively small percentage of the 
student body is fuily English proficient TWrty-nine 
percent of the student body at the Kay School is 
limited English proficient, although thct number will 
increase in coming years because most of the 
school's LEP students are first and second graders 
and an increasing number of LEP students are ex- 
pected to enter the school system in coming years. 

Hie two schools' programs aro very different in 
content and method, as well as in their origins. 
However, boih offer an alternative to bilingual ESL 
programs. The programs illustrate howto initiate and 
implement bilingual programs in the face of such 
issues as a shortage of qualified teachers, problenrts 
with student grouping, student assessment, and 
others. 



a. Eastman Avenue Elementary School 

Eastman Avenue Elementary School was one of the 
original sites for what has come to be krxiwn as ttie 
Eastman Curriculum Design P oject. The school 
was invited in 1 980 by the CalHomia state education 
agency to be one of five schools implementing a 
curiculum designed by the agency based on its 
synthesis of research on bilingual education. 
Schools were chosen based on the nun^ber of LEP 
students enrolled, among other criteria 

At tfie time the prindpal was in her first year of the 
job and initially declined to implement the project. 
However, duriiig her first year sherealizedtherewas 
a great deal of "confusion feR by the $cl)ooi...regard- 
ing bilingual education.' There were a wide range of 
terms and definWonb being used, several inconsis- 
tencies in teachers' perceptions of the instructional 
goals of the bilingual education program^ and many 
i.consistencies in what actually went on in the 
various 'bilingual education' classrooms. The prin- 
cipal saw the curriculum design project as an oppor- 
tunity to axpose the school staff to tf le latest theory 
and research in language acquteition and second 
language learning. She believed the project could t)e 
used to improve the quality of instruction in the 
school. 

The state provided a very simple curiculum matrix, 
an6 the principal had the flexibility to decide upon the 
school organization; timirig of matrix components; 
managerial style; and assignment of teactars to 
all-English classes, such as art and physical educa- 
tion. TT)e principal snid: 'As we went on« the design 
that the state originally gave us was changed ei^ 
or nine different times.' The state education agency 
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staff who developed the c jrriculum werethrilled with 
the Eastman staffs efforts to modify the model for 
implementation. 

Many of the requirements of the curriculum matrix 
were imposslt)le to implement t>ecause of the 
realities of school organization and regulation. For 
example, in California only one in five students who 
should be served in t)ilingual programs is actually 
tau^ tTy trained t}ilingual certified staff. This is due 
to the major diff cutty of finding and funding enough 
trained t>ilingual teachers. 

Eastman already had a shortage of bilingual 
teachers. In its previous program t)ilingual teachers 
stayed with their dass for the whole day, teacNng in 
English duing the "English" portions of the school 
day. Under the new curriculum design, the principal 
allocated those resources more efficiently t)y using 
bilingusil teactiers to teach only In Spanish to several 
classes. The school aiginally had 48 "trilingual" 
classrooms t)efore the restructuring. The new model 
reduced that numt)er to 30. Tlv^ princip^ believes 
this method of allocating bilingual teachers means 
that more high quality instruction is delivered in the 
native language. 

Accading to the principal, teacher reorganization 
eiso had implications for student groupings: "If you 
have the children grouped properly, imagine how 
much more content you can cover. And you can keep 
ttiem on grade ievel." Eventhough the research and 
theory dkJ not point to Eastman's specific classroom 
orgariization, the practical necessity of implervienting 
the curriculum matrix led to new groupings. Classes 
were organized by dominant lariguage and English 
language proficiency. For cora academic sutsjects, 
students were grouped according to ttieir grade 
reading levels. The old cic^ combination of one- 
third fully English proficient, t ^o-thirds LEP students, 
until recently required by California state law, was 
maintained fa art, music, arKi physical education. 

As the principal told us: 

...when you see LEP and non-English speaking 
lads in a regular dassroom where there is some 
sort of a bilingual program supposedly being done 
by an aide--because there arent any bilingual 
teachers-thevgeta little ESL from somebody, and 
therestofV\ time they are just trying to figtMre out 
whaVs going on... The difference [between that and 
the Eastman model} is dramatic, I think. For ex- 
ample, (n second grade, our cNUren are grouped 
appropriately in one language and get a full, 
balanced curriculum of all the content areas. They 
get aH the language arts, all the math, social 
studies, and science, and all in a language that 
they understand, and all using the same kind of 



strategies that the English-speaking teacher Is 
using across the hall. That is equitable education. 

One of the main benefits provided by the Eastman 
design is the fully balanced curriculum for both 
second language learners and fully English profi- 
dent students. The curriculum framework provktes 
a ph8sing*in plan for the transition to an English 
program. When students do make the transition, 
they are typically at or near their grade level in 
content area knowledge, thereby eliminating the 
need for remediation in the mainstream classroom. 



b. Francis Scott Key Elementary School 

Francis Scott Key Elementary School started fts 
Partial Immerskxi Program as a way of broadening 
the education of don^inant English-speaking 
chiklren. The school distrk:t does have a high per- 
centage of LEP children, and this fact made the 
program possible. Thirty-nine percent o* the stu- 
dents at key SctYxIl are LEP and are heavily con- 
centrated in ihe early grades. 

CCSSO staff {earned from the p.;.K;ipal that the 
partial irmiersion program actually is a faeign lan- 
guage "two-way" program in English and Spanish at 
the first and second grade levels. The program 
places native Spanish speakers, many of whom niay 
be limited-English-proficient, in the san^ class- 
rooms with native English speakers to study both 
language arts and content areas in Spanish and 
English. There are two teachers-a monolingual 
English teacher and a bilingual teacher who teaches 
only in Spanish. Spanish learning for the English 
dominant students is continually reinfaced through 
interaction with native Spanish speaking students, 
wNle Spanish speakers learn to read and write in 
their native language and gan literacy skills in 
English. 

The program serves 37 students out of a total school 
enrollment of 580. The plan calls fa a grade to be 
added each year to the program so that the original 
first graders will go through the entire six grades in 
a two-way program. 

The program was originally targeted at gifted and 
talented students from both Spanish don^nant and 
English dominant backgrounds. However, k)entifk:a- 
tion of gifted and talented native Spanish speakers 
proved difffeult because of Inadequate assessment 
procedures. The program design therefore was 
changed to include students not klentified by the 
teachers as gifted and talented but who, neverthe- 
less, were Spanish dominant This resuRed in the 
enroll^iDent of students who might be categorized as 
at risk of schoot failure. The focus of the program, 
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however, was not altered by including these stu- 
dents. 

Participation in the proyram is ba&od upon parental 
choice. Two fectors affect the composition of the 
classes: the numt>ers of each language group in the 
school population and parents' receptivity to lan- 
guage immersion. English-dominant parents not 
only are more hesitant to enroll their children, txjt 
they are fewer than the Spanish<lominant families. 
Conversely, Spanish-speakers are more receptive 
to the program methodology, and they also make up 
a larger percentage of the school populat!:i The 
result is that "selectkxi" is more a questkxi of how 
many English-dominant parents can be persuaded 
and how many of the interested Spanish-dominant 
children can be accommodated. Not all limited 
English proficient students are included. 

Support for non-English-dominant students is built 
into the program through a muKk:uKural currk^ulum 
and the extra preparation that goes into every step 
of the process. An unexpected but fortunate by- 
product of these strategies is the help received by 
chikJren wi;o may be at risk of school failure. The 
extra effort and attentkxi given the students in the 
program benefit those at risk. 

E. STAFF TRAINING 

Virtually every school we visited had undertaken 
some new teacher inservk:e training as part of its 
efforts to provkle better sen/ices to chikiren. The 
highest-performing schools all had made sut>stantial 
commitments to such training. 

School adminl'^trators and faculty, as well as some 
state educalkxi agency (SE^ staff, made numerous 
suggestkxis for how states couM help promote 
quality inservice training for teachers. A Fkxkia prin- 
cipal remarked that states should be a greater 
source of informatk>n about recerrt research on ef- 
fective teaching and that it wouki be especially help- 
ful if the SEA could provide school staff with 
informatkxi about initiatives undertaken in other 
states. Both principals and j^aff at severcri schools 
told us that in order to be useful, the content of 
inservtee training sessions shoukJ be t&^ed to the 
needs kienttfied by school staff. Too often, insefvice 
training was packaged fa schools with no regard as 
to the strengths or weaknesses of a school or its 
staff. One school superinterxJent to4d us that every 
teacher in the school cfistrict had received training in 
Madeline Hunter technkiues, but because teachers 
were not engaged in acBscusskx) about the rationale 
and ot^ectives of the training, it proved to be of little 
value to ctiiklren in the classroom. 



When trainirig was well-matched to the needs of a 
school, it was usually because either a certain type 
or topte of training was requested by the faculty or 
their representatives on the management team, or 
because the training was chosen in response to 
r)eeds revealed by an extensive evaluatkxi of the 
school. 

Teachers arxi principals in a ruxriber of schools told 
us that some of their nix>st crucial inservtoe training 
had been in the area of teacher expectatk)ns and 
attitudes. Schools discovered through various 
means that their major problem was that teachers 
believed children from low-inconf)e or minority back- 
grounds couM not achieve in school at the same 
levels as other students. This problem was frequent- 
ly addressed through inservk:e training of school 
staff, and schools reported success in this area 
School staff emphasized the importance of raising 
teacher expectations as the very first step toward 
improvement. More than one school sp^jot an entire 
year focusing on the kiea that all cNldren can learn. 
Teachers at Willard Model School in Korfolk, Vir- 
^nia, received 54 inservk:e trainings during the 
school's first year, and a main su^ect of these 
sesstorts was teacher attitudes toward educating 
minority students. 

In schools that had opted to implement some form 
of school-based managenient, substantial insefvk:e 
training was given during the earliest stages of im- 
plementing change as a way of preparing ad- 
ministrators and teachers to participate in 
improvements. The group of school staff chosen to 
serve on the manageinoent team r^jeived training in 
commurricatkxi and management skills prior to or at 
the outset of the school year, and they partk^ipated 
in follow-up training only two or three times during a 
year. These team nriembers then acted as leaders in 
the school community and were responsible for com- 
municating what they had learned to their col- 
leagues. 

According to the principal at Olympia Heights 
Elementary School in Dade County, training con- 
ferences for teachers were sponsored by the distrk:t 
as part of the implementatkxi of the school's School- 
Based Management/Shared Decisionmaking 
proposal. The assistant superin^^^ndent in charge of 
this program noted that, if asked to revise or improve 
the process of implementing school-t>ased manage- 
ment, he would provkle additional training in leader- 
ship and deciskximaking skills for school staff. 

The principal and members of the School Planning 
and Management Team at ColurDbia Park Elemen- 
tary School partk^ipated in summer training sesstons 
with Dr. James Comer at Yale University prk)r to 
implementing the Corner Model of school manage- 
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ment at their school. This was one of the very few 
cases in which parents, as well es school staff, 
received training. 

In t)Oth Connecticut and California, the state educa* 
tion agency provides inservice training in manage- 
ment and communication skills to schools 
participating in its local school improvement pro- 
gram. In these cases, the management team is 
again the primary recipient of inservice training. 

There were examples of unsuccessful implementa- 
tion of strategies learned through team training, 
generally because of insufficient time allotted to 
team members to plan and work with other staff once 
they were back in the school setting or poor com- 
munteadon among team members, especially be- 
tween administratas and faculty. However, these 
examples were limited in number, and the team 
approach frequently resulted in successful im- 
plementation of a new management strategy. 

Most schools provided some form of regular inser- 
vice training for all teachers. Sometimes this regular 
training, usually with a focus on instruction, was the 
main thrust of a school's improvement efforts. In 
other cases, it was in additkxi to the training of the 
management team. Not every school was using this 
regular training to best advantage. 

The Detroit public school system has developed an 
excellent program of regular and comprehensive 
training as a tool fa implementing the Alternatives 
to Special Education program. Lonig-term change, it 
deckled. wouM require a change in attitude on the 
part of virtually every teacher, administrator, parent, 
and community member involved. The school 
system's department of special educatkxi invested 
four years of planning in the project, with a mc^ 
focus on insefvk:e training. The stage was set for the 
program through inservice training of chief ad- 
ministrators initiated by the Offk:e of Special Educa- 
tk>nandfundedbyagrantfromtheU.S. Department 
of Education. The three-year training effort focused 
on the impact of the mandated special educatkxi 
taws and oi i^^e need for change in special educa- 
fion. Approximately 4,000 persons, including ad- 
ministrators, teachers, parents, and community 
members, received training through this program. 
Sessions focused on such topics as student 
cooperative learning, atternative approaches in 
reading instruction, resource program guklelines 
and operatton, mediation as an instructional ap- 
proach, and effective counseling with parents of 
handk^apped children. 

Detroit also was concerned that those who would be 
trained in Alternatives to Special Educalk)n not be- 
come isolated. Consequently, they trained sufficient 
numbers of prcfesskxiais to have a 'critk^ mass" 



within the distrtet who "spoke the same language" 
and couM cr!tk)ue the distrkrt's efforts. The distrk:t 
also provkJed insenrfce sesstons for Instrumental 
Enrichment teachers and their principals throughoU 
the year as additkHial support. 

Special educatton leaders in the Detroit Public- 
Schools toM us that they have worked hard to 
devek)p the distrtet's own capacity to train staff for 
ttie Dynamte Assessment arxJ InstrunientaS Enrk:h- 
ment programs. WithoU building this capacity, they 
said, the district constantly faces a huge expense 
and difftoulty in getting outskie experts to train staff. 
The distrtet's ability to train its own staff ensures the 
kxig-temi duratk)n of the program. 

Kelson Elementary School in Baltimore City, 
Maryland, has also implemented an extensive 
teacher training program, the "Teacher Declston 
Making Project," (TDM) wNch was developed by the 
Maryland Deparbnent of Educatkxi. The purpose of 
ttie program is to help teachers make rrxxe informed 
decisk)ns sixxjt their teaching behavia by increas- 
ing their awareness of the variety of ways they can 
respond to a given situation. The TDM project 
categorizes both instructional and classroom 
manaigement activities into several groups. It then 
breaks down these activities into exhaustively 
detailed steps. The collection of steps are referred 
to as "routines." Activity of all sorts at all grade levels 
are analyzed and structured in this fashion. 
Hundreds of routines are used by students and 
teachers in any one day. 

The State Department of Educatkxi funds the TDM 
program at Kelson through its disruptive youth pro- 
gram monies. This funding provides: 

• Traning for principals, master teachers, and 
instructkxial support staff; 

• A team of state facilitators who work 
throughout the year with school staff; ond 

• Needed equipment, furnishings, etc. to make 
the school setting more appealing and invit- 
ing, such as audiovisual equipment and of- 
ftee furnishings. 

The CCSSO visita noted that the success of the 
TDM program seenied to come ncH necessarily from 
the content of TDM Ualning, but from its €ibility to 
bring teaci ^s together, to provide them with a struc- 
tured analysis for their wak, to allow careful thought 
and collegisJ discussion, to encourage the sharing of 
materials and kteas, and to bring a certain status to 
those who partk:ipate in the program. It appeared to 
be the excitement, energy and sense of control 
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experienced by teachers-more then the pedagogi- 
cal or instructional insights provided by the TDM 
"routines" analysis-that drove the success of the 
program at Kelson. 

1Tie team building and analysis of teacher perfor- 
mance prompted t)y the TDM project at Kelson 
Elementary School was acNsved at other schools 
through other means. At Central Park East II 
Elementary School, faculty perform a relatively infor- 
mal but successful analysis of their instructional and 
management methods. Teachers nneet twice a 
rTKXith for development sessions. In these sessioris, 
teachersdiscuss how to meetthe needs of individual 
children, what improvements to make in the cur* 
riculum. and a variety of other issues related to both 
student development and instruction. 

Collaboration is a hallmark of teacNng at CPE II and 
is structured into the activities of the school. CPE II 
has strong ties to Bank Street College, and in its 
early years, many of the teachers at CPE II had been 
educated at the City College Workshop on Open 
Education. Thus, there devek>ped a shared vision of 
education among teachers at the school, and much 
of staff devek)pment has been achieved through 
collegiai interaction. For example, once a month a 
teacher will choose a child to "staff." At a faculty 
meeting, the teacher presents a history of the cNId, 
discusses his/her feelings regarding the child and 
any problem, and is questioned by the staff regard- 
ing the student. Teachers report that this process 
greatly enhances their ability to serve the chiklren 
they "staff." 

Several distrk:ts visited had implemented significant, 
districtwide inservice training programs. The 
Rochester school district sets askte more than one 
full day each month for teacher training. Every first 
Wednesday students are excused from school so 
that teachers may spend a full day on training. On 
the fourth Wednesday, students are dismissed an 
hour early, and school principals conduct a needs 
assessment to help teachers evaluate student 
progress in their classes. 

Other distrtots which have undertaten major efforts 
in teacher training are Pittsbugh, Dade County, and 
Prince George's County. Many school and district 
administrators noted that inservk:e training was 
prcvidod by the state, usually in the form of funding 
but occasionally in actual training programs. Tlie 
Benton Harbor, Mk^higan, school dtetrk:t had the 
capacity to do substantial inservice training because 
of funds provkled by the state education agency for 
thispupose. 

in additk)n to comments and observatkxis about 
teacher inseivice training, a school principal also 
recommended that states teOce a closer kxA at their 



teacher education and certification process. Fk)rkla 
is currently attempting to implement an appren- 
tk^eship program whereby a candidate for teacher 
certifk^atkxi couM work toward certificatkxi by ot>- 
taning a bachekx of arts degree arxi logging a 
specified number of teaching hours under the direc- 
tkxi of a master teacher. This may be a rrodel for 
other states to consider. 

R ASSESSMENT, EVALUATION, AND 
ACCOUNTABIUTY 

In some states we visited, notably Pennsylvania, 
Connectknjt, Mtohigan, and Florkla, schools are re- 
quired to administer minimum competency tests to 
students. In most cases, these were the test scores 
provkled by school principals to show the success 
level of their students. These tests measure student 
progress in varkxis sut}ject areas, but with a focus 
on bask: skills in reading and math. States deal with 
unacceptably low-performing schools differently. In 
Connectk^ut, action must be taken by a school if 
more than 80% of students do not achieve mastery. 
Schools must review their educatiorial program and 
provide their students with remedial assistance. 

TTiis emphasis upon minimum competency tests is 
driven by state requirements. Most schools also use 
norm-referenced tests to measure student learning, 
such as the Stanford AcNevement Test, the Califor- 
nia Achievement Test, or the Iowa Test of Basic 
Skills and Cognitive Ability. However, perhaps be- 
cause these are not state mandated and are not 
used as frequently for evaluating and comparing 
schools and school districts, they were mentkxied 
less often t)y school, distrkrt, and state staff members 
during our discussions about student acNevement. 

The other fact is that minimum competency test 
scores make a t>etter first impression. Student per- 
formance seems much higher on these minimum 
competency tests because the range of competen- 
cies tested is so limitel It was quite common to find 
in schools judged to be the very best for at-risk 
students that students scored in the 90th percentile 
or higher on the minim urn competency tests but were 
scoring at the 50th percentile or even lower on 
norm-referenced tests. This empftasis upon mini- 
mum competencies may prompt increased efforts to 
raise the performance of students at the lowest 
levels, without an accompanying effort to improve 
student achieverDent at the highest levels. That is, 
minimum competency tests indteate clearly whether 
a student body is performing at very tow levels, as 
compared to average levels. However, they do not 
demonstrate and, ttierefore, do not encourage 
schools to strive for very high acNevement levels by 
students. 
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We discovered that opinions on student testing 
anfKX)g both school and state education agency staff 
memt)ers varied greatly. A representative of ttie 
Connecticut Department of Education told us that 
there is a desire in the state to reduce the numt)er of 
tests required by the state and the amount of time 
students sperxi on testing. IHowever, this opinion is 
certainly not shared by all state officials we talked 
with. 

In Rochester, we learned that principals are anxious 
to have more test data to use in planning and evalua- 
tion. In many districts and schools we visited, in 
addition to Rochester, staff increasing^ are using 
test data to reaclust and taila their curriculum and 
instruction. Teachers and principals toW us that tost 
scores allowed them tofbcus on children's individual 
needs, especially when the tests are very specific 
about skill deficiencies. TNs was the case with 
Connectteut's Mastery Test, whteh has been in use 
for two years, it was authorized by the state legisla- 
ture in ntfQ Education Evaluation and Remedial As- 
sistaice Act. it tests students in grades four, six and 
eight in math, language arts, reading and writing. Its 
congruence with the currkxilum is higher than 60% 
but not as high as a criterion-referenced test. 

However, although school and distrk:t administrators 
were increasingly making good use of test data, they 
were not universally pleased with the design or 
quantity of student evaluations. At Central Park East 
II Elementary School, school staff expressed frustra- 
tton with the tests required by New York State be- 
cause the staff disagrees with state mandates as to 
what lessons must be taught at what time in a 
student's education. Because they do not want stu- 
dent test scores to suffer inordinately, CPE II staff 
adhere somewhat to the currk^ulum dk:tated by the 
New York State tests, but they argue that this con- 
strans their ability to respond to the instructional 
needs of cNldren. For example, within CPE ll's very 
student-aiented instructkxial approach, a teacher 
might decide not to teach 9 specific skill in grade 
three because students wouki be better prepared for 
it in grade 4, when they will also be in this teacher's 
dass. If the state test evaluates student mastery of 
this skHI at grade 3, their test scaes will suffer if they 
have not received the inslructkxi at that grade. Staff 
hope fa the devek)pmen( and use of new tests. 

Another activity that schools seemed to be initiating 
was test preperatton and the study of test-taking 
skills. A few teachers and administrators told us that 
students in suburban public schools and private 
schools had been coached on test-taking skills for 
years, and ttiey believed it was tirDe to offer this 
advantage to icw-income minority students. At Char- 
les Drew Elementary School in Dade County, tiie 
principal hired an export on minority pert amance on 



standardized tests to train faculty in teaching test- 
taking skills to students in grades two-five. 

In genercri, we were not shown any "miracukxis" test 
data demonstrating huge and rapid gains in student 
achievement. We usually saw data that showed 
steady but gradual improvements in varkMis subject 
areas. There was some indication that students were 
improving more quickly in mathematics, as 
measured by standardized tests, than in reading or 
writing. This was true in a few schools and efforts 
were being undertaken to revamp the reacfing 
programs. 

G. PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

The schools we visited all had made clear efforts to 
involve parents in the educatkxi of their children, bU 
ttiey had pursued this goal in diverse ways, with 
different obiectives and with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. Some efforts were based on the belief that 
parents shoukJ be given a degree of control over 
critk:al issues in the school, such as management 
and cunrfculum. At the other end of the sp^um, 
attempts to increase parent involvemant focused 
simply on enlteing rrxxe parents to attend PTA meet- 
ings and Open School Nights. Most schools were 
making sincere and substantial efforts to foster some 
type of improvement in the parent-school relatton* 
ship, but often, their successes were limited. Al- 
though some schools had successfully increased 
the ctogree of parent involvement, we found no good 
model of a parent education program which moved 
beyond involverT>enl. In fact, only three schools had 
any kind of parent education program at all. 

One of the most interesting setc of dynamics be- 
tween aschool and students' parents was at Central 
Park East II Elementary School (CPE II). CPE II has 
an outstanding reputation for attending to the needs 
of indivkiuG^ children, and as part of this process, it 
engenders a Ngh level of parent participation. 
Parents are required to come fa an Initial interview 
with a chikJ when they are seeking admission fa the 
chikJ. At the beginning of each yoar, a questionnaire 
to parents gains important infomfiation about each 
chikl that ori^ a regular caretaker can provide. There 
is regular written carespondence with parents in the 
form of both lettas and newsletters. A number of 
events are hekl specifically fa parents, including 
ptentos, a basketball game, trips to the circus, an 
Open School Night, a baseball game, and two con- 
certs. 

If a child at CPE 11 has any problem in dass, a 
'Family Conforence" is hekl of parents, student, and 
a teacher. CPE 11 consciously decided to include 
students in these cor>ferences to make them part of 
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the dscussion about their performance and steps 
that mxsX betaken to improve it. The staff deliberate- 
ly avoid an adversarial role with parents. Their goal 
is to reach a consensus about what to do for the 
child 

A report on CPE II and the olher Central Park East 
schools observed that, in some respects, there is 
almost too much parent involvement (Bensman, 
1987). Because the programs are alternattve arxi 
very different from the schools most parents at- 
tended, parents retain some degree of $keptk:ism 
about the program. The staff, therefore, must pay 
greater attentkxt to parents in order to maintain their 
support and keep them "on board." A discusskxi with 
a parent revealed that it is often the parents of 
minority children, accustomed to a more traditkx^al 
school setting, who are most uncomfortable with the 
program. 

At Silver Lane Elementary School in East Hartford, 
parent partteipation dramatically improved over a 
few years. In 1983, only 6% of parents were mem- 
bers of the Parent Teacher Organizatkxi (PTO), and 
the principal was the PTO president. By 1 986, parent 
partidpatkxi had risen to 98%, according to the 
former principal. 

The increased involvement cfirectly resulted from the 
first deciskxis made by the school's Action Planning 
Committee, which sought to initiate a community 
project. The project chosen was the building of a 
"Playscape." Parents raised $13,000 through letter 
solk:itations to businesses, and the school received 
$1 0,000 from the town to buiki the Playscape. Local 
businesses donated paint, wood, and servtees, and 
a contest was held to name the park. The Playscape 
is used by the whole commuriity, creating a good 
image for the school in the town. One of the parent 
organizers told us, "Every father who has his kids on 
Sundays uses it." 

Parents' involvement through the Playscape p eject 
led togreater parent involvement in all other ac^pects 
of the school. Parents stop into the principal's office 
to chat and have coffee, and even visit the school 
social worker when there is no serkxjs problem, in 
some cases, parents have grown too comfortable 
and have been visiting classrooms and interrupting 
dass. The principal said they were working to solve 
ttiis problem diplomatically. 

The Parent Teacher Organization meetings are now 
standing-room-only, and so many parents wanted to 
attend last year's school musteal ttiat a second per- 
formance was required. Because it is a model, rep- 
resentatives from Silver Lane Bementary gave a 
workshop on effective school-parent relattons at a 
recent conference sponsored 6/ the state educatk)n 
agency. 



The management team at Clara Barton Etenrentary 
School has set a goal of 50% in-school parent con- 
tact. Parents are 'expected to attend school func- 
tkx)s and to interact with the school," it says. In 
additkxi, teachers make home visits. Parents also 
provkie servtee as library aides, but the librarian 
complained-somewhat proudly-that once the 
parents have been traned, they then use their train- 
ing to ot>tain paying jobs elsewhere. 

At Madison Elementary School, community relatkx^ 
had been poor and parents resisted being required 
to partk:ipate in their cNklren's schooling and dis- 
ciplining, accading to the principal. She said that 
parents needed "inservk:e training" as well as the 
teachers. Parents are now invited on fiekJ trips arxl 
to evening activities and are given a substantial 
anrxxjnt of notk^ about these everts. The principal 
said parents are still not as visible as teachers woukl 
like, but there are "good vibes." The principal 
believed that "unfortunately, the more content 
parents are with a school, the less visible they are in 
the schooling process." 

Columbia Park Elementary School has adopted the 
Comer Model, whk:h presents a three-tiered pattern 
of parent involvement. A small number of parents are 
involved in the actual governance of the school and 
are integrally involved in issues of instructk>n and 
management as members of the School Planning 
arxl Management Team. A larger group of parents 
partidpate in the school as leaders in school events 
arxJ as frequent volunteers. The majority of parents 
remain involved only at the level of Parent Teacher 
Associatk)n attendance, txit thek rxjmber is much 
higher than at most schools, especially those with 
large enrollments of at-risk children. Comer's model 
has been very effective in some ways-the school 
experiences better than 90% partteipation in PTA 
meetings arxl Open School Ni^its. However, some 
observers complained that for most parents, invol- 
vement remains at the level of potluck suppers and 
bake sales. 

It was this issue of the degree of parent involvement 
and the extent to v^ch schools encouraged and 
even trained parents to take a more active role in 
their cNldren's learning on wfiteh virtually all our 
schools fell short. Three schools had parent educa- 
tkxi programs, but only one of these focused on 
parenting skills. Willard Model Bementary School in 
Norfolk, Virginia, established a parenting center thPt 
provkies an impressive array of workshops on topics 
related to health, cNkl care, personal management 
and other toptes. However, the center is open only 
duing regular school hours. 

The goals of the other two "parent education* 
programs were to increase the literacy of parents. 
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Chester Dewey Elementary School in Rochester. 
New York, has an Adult English for Speakers of 
Other Languages program (ESOL) as part of its 
comr inity schools program. The ESOL program 
serves approximately 25 adults. 

George G. Kelson Elementary School in Baltimore 
City, MarylarKi, provides adult t)asic education cour- 
ses for parer^, and school staff are now planning to 
offer GEO classes as well. In addition, we were told 
that teachers hold workshops for parents to explain 
the school program and their expectations for parent 
follow-through at home. One teacher indicated the 
success of these workshops when he said that, 
"Parent liaison has developed into parent involve- 
ment.' Despite these moderate successes, some 
teachers and administrators singled out the need for 
improved parent involvement arxl parent-teacher 
relations as a major concern. 

H. COMMUNITY AND BUSINESS SUP- 
PORT AND INVOLVEMENT 

Community groups, businesses, and other outside 
organizations participated actively in many of the 
schools we visited, but to varying degrees and in 
different ways. 

Chester Dewey Elementary School in Rochester, 
New York, is part of New York State's Schools as 
Community Sites Project. The goal of the project is 
to facilitate maximum school participation and 
ownership by the parents and community of the 
school. It operates on an extended day program, 
8:00 am. to 9:00 p.m. six days a week. Regular 
school hours are 9:1 0 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. The school 
received $150,000 from the state to implement the 
project. 

Some of the additional services are provided by 
school staff memt)ers, who have been encouraged 
to develop programs responsive to "students' in- 
dividual achievement and learning levels." Teachers 
are compensated for their time in planning and 
providing these programs at an hourly rate of $17. 
Teachers must submit a proposal at the beginning 
of the school year describing the program they hope 
to implement. Programs provided by teachers in- 
clude Big Brother/Big Sister. Adult English for 
Speakers of Other l^guages (ESOL), Drama Club, 
and Reading Club. 

Chester Dewey Elementary also receives services 
from two community-based agencies. The Lewis 
Street Center provides services to low-income 
families in the neighborhood of Dewey Elementary 
including the Big Brother/Big Sister program, a 
Foster Grandparent Program, a Neighborhood Ac- 



tion Program, and a youth service program. Market- 
view Helghis also contributes its servtees to Dewey 
Elementary. It provides winter ctolhing for cWldren. 
works to ensure the safety of the school, and par- 
ticipates in other ways requested by the school. 

Five years ago, schools in East Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, entered into partnerships with businesses in a 
plai initiated by the Chamber of Commerce. The 
number of businesses willing to participate was quite 
low until Northeast Utilities provided funding for 
workshops for business employees about how they 
could contribute to local schools. After these 
workshops, the number of partnerships increased 
from six to 50. 

Silver Lane Elementary School in East Hartford is in 
partnership with both Pizza Hut and a local bank. 
(Pizza Hut has initiated a partnership with all East 
Hartford schools in its "Book It" campaign; Willard 
Model Elementary School in Norfolk, Virginia, also 
is a partner with Pizza Hut in a rea^iig program.) 
The bank is more directly involved with Silver Lane 
Elementary. Bank employees chaperon the school's 
"Beach Day," fund birthday and holiday parties, pro- 
vide a banking program for students, arxl fund the 
school's media center. 

The school also provides services to the bank. Silver 
Lane students decorate it at Christmas, and last 
year, after a suicide at the bank, the school sent its 
aisis management team of social workers and a 
nurse into the bank to counsel employees. 

Charles Drew Elementary School in Dade County, 
Florida, has enlisted community support in a numt^er 
of ways. This year Drew adopted the use of a school 
uniform to reduce the cost of student clothing and to 
increase school pride and discipline. In an effort to 
make the uniforms affordable for every child, the 
school will buy uniform materia! in bulk and contract 
with a local vocational education cerrter to make the 
uniforms. 

Also ti)is year. Drew opened a Saturday School to 
provide tutoring in math and reading. The Saturday 
School was intended as a community project with 
volunteer helpfrom area high school students. It was 
so successful that the class offerings have been 
expanded to include computer skills, band, and lan- 
guage and oratory skills. The program runs from 9 
a.m. to 12 noon every Saturday. Teachers are paid 
an hourly wage from a $15,000 grant by a local 
foundation, but the Saturday School does not 
receive any additional funds from the school cfistrict. 
The PTA recruited a local restaurant to provide 
breakfast and lunch for students in the Saturday 
program. 
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IV. STATE INTERVENTION 



CCSSO staff found very different patterns of state 
intervention with schools, both across arKl within 
states. With ihe notable exception of schools visited 
in California, Connecticut, and Maryland, most 
schools had received minimal support or interven- 
tion from the state. The state education agency often 
was the source of funds for inservice training, com- 
pensatory education, and other services. However, 
these funds were administered by the district, and 
the schools served never were involved directly with 
the state. When we asked school administrators 
about their relationship with the state, they frequently 
responded that there was none. 

However, two schools had received a substantial 
infusion of state funds not tunneled through the 
district to improve their ffograms. Neither school 
interacted with state education agency staff or 
received any other form of assistance beyond fund- 
ing. 

Willard Model Elementary School in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, is such an example. The idea of establishing 
a model elementary school for low-income children 
in the inner city was initiated by Charles Robb when 
governor of Virginia Robb recommended the idea to 
Virginia's General Assembly, which approved the 
proposal and provided state funds for the schod- 
$98,000 for the planning year, $210,000 for the 
second year, and $100,000 each year thereafter. 

A new principal was chosen for Willard, and each 
staff position in the school was declared vacant. 
Teacher selection was based on a commitment to 
serving at-risk children and their willingness to learn 
to use computers for instruction. The staff at Willard 
is very enthusiastic about their work, and the prin- 
cipal believes the enthusiasm and commitrDent are 
the prIfTiary fstt:tors in the school's success, rather 
than the provision of state funds. 

Chester Dewey Elementary School in Rochester, 
New York, is another school that has received sub- 
stantial state funding. It was chosen to participate in 
the pilot phase of New York State's Community 
Schools Pro|ect; as such, Dewey has an extended 
day program in which services are provided to both 
students and their families before and after school. 
The pilot stage of the project is expected to last three 
to four years. This year the school received 
$150,000 Jn state funds to initiate the program. 
Asked whatthe state could do to support their efforts, 
faculty members at the school suggested the state 
education agency "keep the money rolling in" to 
support the special programs. 



The New York state education agerK:y recom- 
mended Dewey as an exemplary ochool for us to 
visit, and the school is providing excellent services 
for children. However, district level staff in Rochester 
asked us to also visit a second school, considered 
more representative of the success acNeved by a 
"regular" school-that is, a school that had not 
received sut)stantial state funding. The distrkrt staff 
believed it was important for us to visit this second 
school because only a small number of schools in 
the country will t>e able to receive extraordinary 
funds from beyond the district. 

A few schools we visited received limited state sup- 
port, either technical assistance or funding, for a 
specific program or service. We found more sub- 
stantial support in two programs initiated by the 
Maryland state education agency and de^ribed in 
other sections of this report. One is Freetown 
Elementary School, which received financial and 
other assistance to establish an rvly cnildhood-^- 
education program for three and fou -vear-olds. As 
mentioned earlier, the program was initiated at the 
behest of the state superintendent of education, as 
a pilot site. The state paid 1 00% of the program costs 
until recently, when the district assumed 40%. The 
second Maryland example of state assistance for a 
specific program within a school was the teacher 
training supported at George Kelson Elementary 
School in Baltimore. I nservice training and the fund- 
ing for it were provided by state education agency 
staff. 

We visited three schools in two states-California 
and Connecticut-with large-scale, hands*on invol- 
vement by a state education agency in their school 
improvement efforts. In these exarriples, the state 
initiated the intervention but had been welcomed by 
the school. 

A* Connecticut's School Effectiveness 
Unit 



Silver Lane Elementary School in East Hartford, 
Connecticut, sought help from the Connecticut 
Department of Education's Bureau of School and 
Program Development. This bureau was aeated to 
implement the Effective Schools research 
developed by Ron Edmorxb, Larry Lezotte, and 
Wilbur Brookover. The bureau was originally funded 
solely with federal funds-ESEA Title IV-A and B 
(eliminated in 1982) and Title I/Chapter 1. In 1983, 
the state began providing some support for the 
Bureau by funding four staff positions. The bureau 
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now houses the state and federally-funded School 
Effectiveness Unit as well as the federal Chapter 1 , 
Chapter 2. t>ilinguat education, child nutrition, and 
race/natiorai origirVsex desegregation programs. 

The esserice of the Connecticut School Effective- 
ness program is technical assistance, not monetary 
support for school improvement Furthermore, as- 
sistaxe is provided primarily through people rather 
than through materials. All the work is research- 
based. Oneof the Bureau's staff memt)ers de$crit)ed 
the work as txinging 'research to the schools...We 
will work with you to improve your school.* Connec- 
tteut spends nearly all of its Chapter 2 money on the 
technical assistance work of this unit. 

A school's partk^ipation in the program is voluntary 
and is initiated t>y either a k)cal sqperintendent or 
principcri. According to the state's liaison to Silver 
Lane Elementary, even if a school's interest in oth 
taining the servtees of the Bureau is initiated t>y the 
principal, the Bureau is careful *nct to go directly to 
the schools. We always go through the central of- 
fice." Another staff person told us: "We are playing 
within the school system. Wedoni want action plans 
contracSctory to district polk^." 

In additkxi to support from bcKh the superintendent 
and the principal, Corviecticut's school improvement 
process calls for a vote of approval from the school 
staff heXote implementation. In fact, some principals 
have expressed an Interest in the process txit have 
been unable to implement it t)ecause the tnargin of 
approval within the school faculty was too narrow. 

The state staff working with a school becomes a 
major link among the superintendent, principal, and 
teachers. In the early stages of implementation, the 
state representative visits aschool every two weeks. 
He or she then visits once a month for a year until it 
is "on its own." The state representative to Silver 
Lane said: "We stick with our schools. If we dont, 
this project will become one of many that come and 
go." 

The state provkJes varied kinds of assistance, begin- 
ning with an assessment of the current effectiveness 
of a school. State educatk)n agency staff initially 
developed interview gukles and questionnaires for 
this pupose, but discontinued use of the interview 
gukies because of their cost. 

There are many reasons for the success of the 
school effectiveness unit. The leadershipof the Con- 
necticut Departmert of Education, at many levels, is 
very thoughtful, according to the CCSSO inter- 
viewer, and the staff of the school improvement unit 
Is especially tainted. The size of the state is another 
important element; Connecticut's state educatkx) 
agency staff can travel to any school in a day and. 



therefore, can interact on a regular basis with school 
staff. 

There has tieen some disagreement within the state 
agency about the appropriate role for the slate in 
school improvement efforts. Some believe the state 
shouW "stoD at the dislrfct door." CXher staff are very 
enthusiastic c^bout the role the state has been able 
to play as a catalyst for \ocsi school Improvement 
efforts. A member o? the school improvement unit 
staff told us that Silver Lane Bementary School is 
"the finest example of a state role with a school in 
the country." 

B. The California Local Educational 
Reform Network 



We visited two schools in California, Garfield 
Elementay School in Stockton and Calvin Simmons 
Junfor Higli School in Oaklaxl, that were part of the 
California Local Educattonal Reform Netwak (C- 
LERN). C-LERN is a process initiated by the Califa* 
nia state education agency to help schools Improve 
their management, instaiction. and climate. The es- 
sential components of the process were developed 
byaprivatecompany, SAGEAnalytteslrtematkxwl, 
and are based on the theory that suaess is best 
achieved by avoiding failure. This theory, first 
devek)ped by Bell Laboratories in the 1950s, is 
called "fault-free analysis." Sage klentifies potential 
areas of failure in a school and waks with school 
staff to efter these patterns of feaiure. The key com- 
ponent of the program is a series of school assess- 
ments and prescriptions conducted by SAGE 
Analytics. 

Funded by the California Department of Education, 
SAGE works with 54 schools. Much of its sendee is 
provided free because the company considers itself 
to be at a research and development stage in its work 
with schools. However, each school dtetrict must pay 
$10,000 fi year to SAGE to cover some of the 
services it receives. No additional funding is 
provided to a school fa its parttoipatk>n in C-LERN. 

SAGE provides a field representative for each 
school who visits at least once every week and is in 
frequent contact with the principal. Each fiekJ repre- 
sentative, waking with approximately 20 schools, 
coaches principals to help them Increase their ability 
to negotiate with the dtetrtet, work with the school 
staff, and implement change. The field repre- 
sentative also acts as an advocate fa theschool with 
both the stat^ educatton agency and the district 
office, obtaining addittorai resources and removing 
procedural and oiha barriers to improvement Al* 
though field representatives presently are SAGE 



employees, the state education agency's long-term 
plan is to fill this role with its own staff. 

TTie state education agency representative we inter- 
viewed t)elieved the appropriate role of the state in 
school Improvement is to: 1) monita; 2) collect data; 
3) provide resources; and 4) provide staff develop- 
ment She said that state officials "are the drivers" in 
the C-LERN process and that school staff perceive 
C-LERN as a 'state* project. The state's financial 
involvement in C-LERN thus far seems to have been 
to support training opportunities for school staff and 
provision of new teaching materials. The state also 
monitors C-LERN schools more closely than others 
in ader to assess the effectiveness of the process. 

There are a number of common elements in these 
two examples of state intervention in local school 
improvement efforts. In bcKh rrxxlels, the state (or its 
^gent) performs a detailed assessment of many 
indicatas of school perfamance. In fact, tx3th state 
education agencies originally used staff interviews 
as the primary form of collecting information for the 
initial assessment, but both decided that question- 
naires were more cost-effective. In both states the 
assessment process advantage is in reaching every 
member of the school faculty and administration, as 
well as every parent with a child at the school. 

Under both state programs, schools form manage- 
ment teams that set priorities based on the assess- 
ments completed t>y state agency staff. Because the 
results of the assessment used in the C-LERN 
process are considered definitive, these results tend 
to prescribe for the school management team the 
priorities thai should be set for the school. The team 
at Silver Lane Elementary has somewhat more 
latitude in defining the needs of the school. 



The state education agency in both cases is the 
source of training for both administrators and 
teachers, providing summer training fa school staff 
participating in the school improvement programs. 

State education agency representatives to the 
school serve as its advocate and as a means of 
regidar comrDunication among state, district, and 
school staff. This communication is an important 
aspect of both models because it fadiiistes a faster 
response by these agencies to the needs of the 
school. 

Both the Connecticut and California models are re- 
search-based. The Conr)ecticut program ts based on 
the effective schools research, and the Califania 
program is derived from research on failure 
avoidance developed in industrial and military set- 
tings. The effective schools research was designed 
for schools, while the failure avoidance model is now 
being adapted for a school setting. TTiis difference 
may prove to be a strong argument in fava of the 
model based on effective schools research if only 
because that research has been tested in schools 
and data exist to prove it can work. The failure 
avoidance strategy has a relatively short track record 
in schools, aKhou^ the California Department of 
Education is trying to get funding for a kxig-term 
study of the effectiveness of the process. 

Also an important difference of the Califania pro- 
gram is its reliance on a proprietary process of 
computer analysis available only through SAGE 
Analytics International. This may be a major 
shortcoming because it potentially coukl adversely 
affect the cost of the program both to schools and to 
the state. 
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V. RECOMMEl^DATrONS REqARDING 
' A STATE ROLE IN LOCAL • ■ 
- SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT 



The Council of Chief State School Officers is espe- 
dally interested in strengthering the role of stare 
education agencies in promoting school improve- 
ment. We know from our school visits and related 
work that state education agencies are engaged in 
an increasing numlDor of initiatives to restructure 
schools to improve educatk)nal services for all stu- 
dents and partteuiarly those at risk. We saw first- 
hand examples of effective, direct state interventton 
and we have discussed with k)cal practitioners their 
views on what more states cari do. 

What follows are recommendations to enhance state 
efforts to improve schooling for disadvantaged 
your)gsters. Some are drawn diiectly from state- 
ments made t)y the administration and faculty of 
schools we visited. Others have t^een formulated t>y 
CCSSO staff memt)ers in response to our observa- 
tions and discussions during visits to schools. The 
recommendations address many areas of school 
Jmprovemenl. 

1. Techntoal Assistance- CCSSO observers found 
successful models of direct state education 
agency participation in local school improvement 
efforts that should be studied by other state 
education agencies fa possible application in 
their states. State education agency technical 
assistance activities fall into a number of 
categories, including: 

a Incentives fa implementing improvefT)ents-The 
commitment of ^ate technical assistance can 
serve as a strong incentive fa schools to initiate 
change. A state's direct involvement with a 
school lends validity and status to a school's 
efforts and provides an additkxial avenue of 
resources. 

b. Assessment of school perfamance-State educa- 
tion agencies can provide marry types of school 
assessment, including in-depth evaluation and 
analysis of a school program based on data 
collected through interviews and questionnaires, 
a comprehensive and detailed analysis of al- 
ready existing student test data to provide helpful 
irrfamation to schools seeking to improve their 
educatkxial sen/ices. 

In additkxi to these in-depth fams of assess- 
ment, whk)h are usually initiated at the request of 
a school a district, some states are reviewing 
student test data by school, rather than by district, 



to discova whether schools throughoU a state 
are perfaming at acceptable levels. 

c. Applicatfon of recent research-Schoc; staff toW 
us that state educatk>n agencies can support 
their efforts by disseminating infamatton about 
current research on school management, ir>* 
struction, and reteded issues. In additkxi to the 
simple provision of this bifamatkxi, state educa- 
tkxi agencies shouM conskier directly assisting 
schools in the applicatton of research* Agency 
staff experienced in school improvement techni- 
ques and well-versed in the most recent research 
developments can provide insight, support, and 
resources to schools attempting to irnplement 
new ideas. 

d Advocacy fa schools-The state education agen- 
cy staff member assigned to wak with an improv- 
ing school can sometimes effectively assume the 
role of advocate for the school with both the state 
and local educatk)n agency, as well as with ou- 
side groups. The state educatkxi agency repre- 
sentative can help school staff betta define their 
needs and negotiate with appropriate agencies 
for assistance and resources. 

e. Staff training-Stale education agency involve- 
ment in providing inservtee teacha training can 
play a major role in school improvement and is 
discussed below. 

2. Models of Successful Schools- Every state has 
successful schools enrolling large proportions of 
at-risk students. These successful schools are 
not identical, coffering in governance structure, 
curricula, and instructional strategies. Most 
schools are hidden from the view of other 
educators tliat could learn from their success. An 
important state educatkxi agency functkxi would 
be to identify and describe these schools, 
analyze and discuss their secretstosuccess, and 
publish and disseminate infamaUon on these 
models to all districts and schools in the stale. 

3. Tftflrhftf Training- ^ome state educatkxi agen- 
cies have played a key role in training teachers 
in schools with high proportkxis of disadvantaged 
students, either by funding distrtets to provkle 
training programs a by sponsaing insenrtce 
training fa teactiers in certain schools. We en- 
courage states to improve the proviskxi of this 
crucial assistance to schools, either through ov 
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gdng trsKning r^ourc^ or specific programs. 
According to the many educators with whom we 
spoke, the key to success of such training is the 
degreeto which it matches the needs of students 
and teachers. 

States may espedalty want to consider serving 
as the sponsoring agency that invites teams of 
administrators and faculty from schools with at- 
risl( students to participate in team-txiiiding and 
training sessions duririg the sumrDer, with peri- 
odic follow-up during the school year. 

Rnally, and perhaps most importantly, states can 
play a i(ey role in encouraging and providing 
inservicetraining in the areas of teacher attitudes 
and expectations for poa or minority children. 

4. Early Childhood Educatlon -The staff si many 
schools told us how important it is for children, 
especially those from low-i ncome families, to par- 
ticipate in a preschool program. Kirvjergarten 
teachers consistently volunteered that children 
who had gone to a Head Start or other early 
childhood programs performed (setter in school 
than ttx)se who had not. Our observation was that 
early childhood programs provided t>y schools 
were done with state, rather than local, funding. 
This was true without exception in the relative^ 
small sample of schools we studied. Further, the 
staff at several schools specifically called upon 
the state to rmke early childhood education a 
priority and to commit funding for these 
programs. 

5. Instruction ^-Schools in which students are 
mastering tx)th basic and higher order skills are 
those in which special attention has been given 
to issues of instruction. Among the schools we 
visited, the school that achieved the greatest 
breadth and depth in the education of its students 
was also the one which employed the most in- 
novative instructional methods. State education 
agencies should encouage experimentation and 
innovation in instruction t)y providing information 
to schools about research and successful im- 
plementation of alternative riethods of instruc- 
tion. 

For example, research about issues such as 
student grouping, tracking, and retenUon Is not 
adequately known by school personnel and, 
therefore, is not universally applied. Although the 
exemplary schools we visited generally did not 
track students, this practk:e is comrmn in most 
schools. Disseminating information to ad- 
ministrators and teachers aboct strategies for 
and results of teaching students at multiple levels 
within one classrom would help a greater nurpber 
of schools adopt these practices. There are many 



such arecs of ir^ruction in which school planning 
shouki be informed by current research. 

AccacSng to both expert researchers and school 
staff, one of the rnost dramatk: and useful steps 
that coukJ be taken by state educatkxi agencies 
to promote innovatkxi in instructk)n would be to 
develop mechanisms for granting waivers to 
schools attempting to implerrient promising prac- 
ttees in instruction. The areas affected t^y such 
waivers might include instructional time on 
specific subject areas, sequence of instructional 
topics within a ^ect area, and alk)catk>n of 
resources provided t)y state compensatory 
educatkxi programs. Such waivers would have 
to be accomfwiied by stringent accountability 
measures. 

6. Assessment. Evaluation, a nd Accountabilrtv 

a Effective use of minimum competer)cy tests- 
State education ager>c!es can help ensure that 
the minimum competer)cy tests mandated by so 
many states in recent years provide useful, 
specific information about student learning to 
better enable schools to accurately assess stu- 
dent needs. In additk>n, states can use minimum 
competency tests to assess overall school per- 
formance and to determine whteh schools need 
assistance to improve student performance. 

b. Going beyond minimum competerx^tests-State- 
mandated minimum competency tests have en- 
couraged schools with large percentages of 
tow-pedorming students to focus heavily on in- 
struction of baste skills. Th^ has often resulted in 
a tack of instructkxi in higher order literacies for 
at-risk students. State education agencies can 
play a crittoal role in challenging schools to en- 
sure that the education of low-income or minority 
students includes instructkxi in both bask: skills 
and higher literacies to enable students to 
achieve at the full range of competencies. State 
design of new methods of assessment to go 
beyond testing bask: skills and to accurately 
evaluate other competencies would be atremen- 
dous contributk)n toward this goal. 

7. Categorical Programfi- CCSSQ intenriewers dis- 
covered numerous problems arxl diffteutties in 
the implementation of federal and state categori- 
cal programs-compensatory education (e.g., 
Chapter 1), special education, and bilirigual 
educatkxv*whk:h state educatton agerxries could 
help to remedy. 

a Disserninatk>noflnfbrrnatk)n--Theabser)ceatthe 
school level of accurate infdrmatk)n regarding 
federal and state regUatkxis governing categori- 
cal programs is partly responsible for schools' 
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unwiflingness to make substarrtiai changes ki the 
way they provide services urxler these programs. 

In acMMon to needing correct information dbout 
regulations, schools are also without access to 
recert research on the beeX methods of providing 
;»^ytces through these programs to children with 
extra educational needs. Without this infonra- 
tion, school staff have no t>asis on which to 
improve their programs. State education agen* 
des could provide crucial assistance t>y convey- 
ing these types of information to schools. 

b. Incentives-State education agencies can en- 
courage schools to develop their capacity to pro- 
vide effective, innovative services using 
categorical programs. TTiese incentives could be 
posith^, in the form of addttioruy freedom and 
resources with which to implement t>etter 
programs. States are also in a position to prompt 
schools to \Qke action t>y evaluating and review- 
ing school performance in this area and t>y ^ng 
assistance where it is needed. 

c. Technical Assistance-State education agency 
staff could assist schools in the implementation 
of research-t>ased programs to provide improved 
services to students with extra educational 
needs. Agency staff might be especially helpful 
in working with schools to examine how the 
various categorical programs couM t>e coor- 
dinated with each other and within the regular 
school program. 

d. Assessment-Currently, students too often 
receive inappropriate services t)ecause school 
staff incorrectly assess their needs. For example, 
a student may be placed in special educatkxi 
although his or her actual need is to t)e in a 
l)iltngual classroom. State education agencies 
could develop and/or provide more effective 
methods of evaluating student needs so that 
students receive services triiy helpful to them. 

e. Teacher Training-A consistent prol)lem ex- 
perienced t>y schools with the administration of 
categortoal progp^ams is ot}taining weli-trained 
staff and allocating this resource effectively. In 
t)ilingual education, schools find themselves with 
gros^ inadequate numt)ers of trained teachers. 
In special education and Chapter 1, school staff 
are trout)led that the skills of their teacher s are 
t>eing poorly used iDecause d perceived a actual 
limits on how these teachers may alkxitate their 
time. State educatkxi agencies can explore and 
adopt policies to assist schools in ot)taining 
qualified staff for these programs and to en- 
courage innovaticn in the allocation of staff 
re;. Duces within schools. 



8. Fsmlly Invgrfvement. Educsii nn anrf Stippoft 

a Involvemeit-States can assist schools in in- 
creasing lamily involvement by identifying 
schools with high levels of parent partk^ipatton 
wd dissenriinating informatkxi about their suc- 
cess to other schools through written documents, 
workshops, and other means. States that col- 
labaate directly with schools in impi'ovement 
efforts shoukJ conskier the nxxlel of school- 
based management and planning devetoped by 
Dr. James Comer of Yale University. The Comer 
Model involves parents as members of the school 
mwagement team to help direct the goals arxl 
overall dimate of the school. The Comer Model 
targets parents who have traditionally had limited 
successful invoivemert with the schools and 
provMes opportunities for involvement at many 
levels-*e.g., as volunteers, aMes, supporters of 
school efforts, arxl in govemarx:e capacities. 

b. Educatkxv-A direct way for state education agen- 
des to promote family educatkxi programs wouM 
be to provide funding and techntoal assistance to 
schools or dtetrk:ts to davek>p and implement 
such programs. One of the mo^ detenrents to 
school^/ proviston of such programs is lack of 
resouces. 

The new federsri Family Support Act mandates 
the proviskxi of educatkxial servfces to many 
parents, especially young and single parents, 
who receive Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children. States and school distrk:ts could en- 
hancethe effectiveness of these educational ser- 
vices by provkSng them in corijurK:tion with the 
schooling of the chi Wren of such individuals. Re- 
search indk^ates that adults' interest in learning 
increases when it is tied to education of their 
children. 

c. Support-Efforts such as tfie Community Schools 
Program sponsored by the New York Education 
Department, in which schools are the site for the 
proviskxi of a variety of servk:es for tx3th students 
and their families, offer exceptional opportunities 
for the proviston of both parent educatton and 
support programs. State education agencies 
shouki study the results of such efforts and con- 
sider sponsoring the development of such 
programs at school sites in their states. Schools 
could sen^e as the kx:atton for the proviston of 
tradittonal schooling for youngsters, for adult 
educatjpn a QED classes fa their parents, and 
even fof day care servtoes for children while their 
parents are in school. 

9. Pilot Programs- Some school and distrtot staff 
suggested that the state education agency couid 
provide support and resources for pilot programs 
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devetoped by a school or dfetrtot to improve 
schools for at-risk children. 

10. State Policy Research and DevelQpmert^ ^W^ 
found several prot)lem areas for schools which 
often Nndered their progress in Improving the 
quality of education for students. Solutions to 
these problems were not readily apparent and 
thei o nay be a crucial stale policy research and 
developrrient role in searching for workable and 
effective ways to meet these challenges. Such 
problems include how to respond to high school 
mobility rates among low-income students; how 
to integrate federal and state categorical 
programs into regular, whole school improve- 
ment efforts; how to form smaller schools; and 
how to provide both academic arxj non-academic 
support to at-risk children which is often provided 
to middle Income cNldren by their families arxJ 
communities. 

Conclusion 

CCSSO staff visited schools around the country that 
were providing effective sen/ices for cNldren at risk 
of school failure. However, despite these examples 
of success, rvosX schools have innumerable issues 
to address before they can be deemed truly effective 
in provicfing quality education for disadvantaged 
children. Even most schools that are at the top in this 
regard, whose students are mastering basic skills 
and feeling more positive about their academic ex- 
periences, must address an outstanding deficiency 
in the education they provide. Improvements in basic 
skills instruction have often not been accompanied 
by educational experiences that foster the develop- 
ment of higher order critical and creative thinking 
skills. If improvements in the education of students 



at risk focus solely on basic skills, we be con- 
demning these chikiren, their communities; and our 
nation to building a labor force of inadequate or only 
marginally adequate workers. 

There is a continuum of issues to be addressed in 
working toward provkfing a quality educatk)n for 
at-risk childrea CCSSO staff members dtecovered 
many schools that were moving ak)ng this con- 
tinuum with exceptional skill and thoughtfulness. We 
observed effective processes instituted by schools 
to provide mechanisms for evaluating their progress, 
determining the best strategies for improvement, 
and implementirtg change. The schools we visited 
had initiated innovative programs in many areas-in- 
struction, management, early intervention, categori- 
cal programs, parent involvement, staff uaining, 
student assessn)ent, arKl community involvement- 
that could serve as models for other schools. 

CCSSO staff members found state education agen- 
cies that have provided crucial assistance in a 
variety of areas to better enatAe schools to move 
along this path toward success. The success of 
these ager)cles provides leadership in determining 
the most appropriate and helpful roles for state 
education agencies in facilitating kx:al school im- 
provement efforts. 

CCSSO staff members visited schools in which low- 
income and ot^«or/.'^ disadvantaged students were 
achieving at levels equivalent to those of children 
from the more prosperous neighborhoods of our 
nation. Although such outstanding schools are too 
few and far between, these few stand as a challenge 
to us to provide Ngh quality educatkxi for all our 
children. 
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APPENDIX 
SCHOOLS VISITED FOR THIS STUDY 



California 

Calvin Simmons Junior IHigh School 
2101 35th Avenue 
Oakland* CA 94601 
(415)534-0610 
Principal: Jose Valles 

Garfield Elementary School 
1670 East 6th Street 
Stockton, CA 95206 
(209) 944-4223 
Principal: Sybil Johnson 

Eastman Avenue Elementary School 
41 12 East Olympic Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90023 
(213)269-0456 
Principal: Dorothy Padilla 

Connecticut 

Silver Lane Elementary School 
15 Mercer Avenue 
East Hartford, CT 061 18 
(203)282-3368 
Principal: Paula Erickson 

Florida 

Charles Drew Elementary School 

1 775 N.W. 60th Street 

Miami, FL 331 42 

(305)691-8021 

Principal: Frederick A. Morley 

Olympla Heights Elementary School 
9797 S. W. 40th Street 
Miami, FL 331 65 
(305)221-3821 
Principal: Clifford Her rman 



Louisiana 

Medard Hillaire Nelson Elementary School 
1300 Milton Street 
New Orleans, LA 701 22 
(504) 283-6931 
Prindpal: Joseph Taylor 

Maryland 

Columt)ia Park Elementary School 
1901 Kent Village Drive 
Landover, MD 20785 
(301)773-84C 
Principal; Patricia Green 

Freetown Elementary School 
7904 Freetown Road 
Glen Burnie, MD 21061 
(301)761-2544 
Prindpal: Martha Collison 

George G. Kelson Elementary School 
701 Gold Street 
Baltimore, MD 21217 
(301) 396-0800 
Prindpal: Wyatt Coger 



Michigan 



The Academic Academy 
1995 Union Street 
Benton Hartxx, Ml 49022 
(616)927-3118 
Prindpal: Renee Williams 

Hutchins Middle School 
8820 Woodrow V 'ilson 
Detroit, Ml 48206 
(313)494-2123 
Prindpal: Peter Van Lowe 
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New York 

Central Park East II Elementary School 

21 5 East 99th Street 

New York. NY 10029 

(212) 860-5992 

Director; Esther Rosenfefd 

Clara Barton Elementary School (P.S. #2) 
190 Reynolds Street 
Rochester, NY 14608 
(716)235-2820 
Principal: Bart>ara McGriff 

Chester Dewey Elementary School (P.S. #14) 

200 University Avenue 

Rochester, NY 14605 

(716)325-6738 

Principal: George Liedecker 



Pennsylvania 

Madison Elementary School 
3401 Milwaukee Street 
Pittstxjrgh, PA 15213 
(412)622-8460 
Principal: Vivien Williams 

Verner Eler ^entary School 
700 First Street 
Verona, PA 151 47 
(412) 828-1000 
Principal: Felicia J. Renard 

Virginia 

Francis Scott Key Elementary School 
2300 North Key Boulevard 
Arlington, VA 22201 
(703)558-2917 
Principal: Paul Wireman 

Willard Model Elementary School 
3425 Tidewater Drive 
Norfolk, VA 23509 
(804)441-1891 
Principal: Lillian Brinkley 
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